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OLD MAID. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“Mare! Marje!’’ 

“T don’t care, Deb—I will, and so, see if I 
don’t !’? said the little girl, elevating first one, 
and then the other of her snowy shoulders, 
while Deborah, her old nurse, secured the loops 
of her white dress. “If we’ve got to have a 
cross, hateful screw-faced old maid in the house, 
Pll torment her all I can. Tl stick pins in the 
back of the chair—I’ll tip over her plate at 
dinner—I’ll put things in the path, to make 
her stumble when she walks in garden—I’ll be 
just as bad as I knowhow.” This threatening 
speech was delivered with various emphatic 
pantomiimes, which made it doubly effective. 

Marjory Ells was fatherless and motherless. 
She lived with her doting old grandfather, in 
the brown-gray cottage, that stands the very 
last on the road leading from Stanton to Green- 
dale. She was, in the broadest sense of the 
term, a Spoiled child. I doubt much whether 
she had ever been refused anything during all 
the six years she had lived with her grand- 
father, and Marjory was now twelve. There 
were no other children at the cottage, so the 
little girl carried it with a high hand. She'was 
a bright, inquisitive, impetuous child, with a 
great many good impulses and warm feelings, 
but her heart was like a garden that required 
much weeding. 








It was with anything but feelings of satisfac- % 


tion that Marjory had heard her grandfather’s 
announcement, two days before, that he had 
received a letter from Jessie Mann, an old friend 
and schoolmate of her mother’s, stating that 
she was travelling through the upper part of 
the State, and would, if convenient and agreea- 
ble, make them a short visit. Her grandfather 
had at once written the lady an urgent invita- 
tion to come to the cottage, and he should ex- 
pect her the latter part of the week. 





Now Marjory had:conceived an intense aver- 
sion to all ol@maids; as the two or three with 
whom she had been brought in personal con- 
tact stood, in her view, as the type of that most 
shamefully maligned class of individuals ; so 
the anticipation of Miss Mann’s visit seemed 
to arouse all the belligerent propensities of her 
nature, and she determined to circumvent every 
effort of that lady’s to command or tyrannize 
over her. Marjory had already settled in her own 
mind what sort ‘of:a person she must be—tall, 
thin and angular, with a loud, sharp voice, 
square, pale lips, and a general expression of 
countenanée which remindéd ‘one of a north- 
east wind in’ March. ; 

It was Saturday afternoon when Miss Mann 
arrived, ‘Marjory heard the stage stop, and 
immediately. hurried out-by the back door into 
the orchard, lier little, red: mouth set in an ex- 
pression of most indomitable obstinacy. 

She did not return until’suppertime. De- 
borah met her at the door,  ‘*Come right into 
the parlor, Marje!’’ she said. ‘The lady’s 
been inquiring’ for you half a dozen times; 
how could you run off so?” 

‘* Because I wanted to,” was the satisfactory 
reply, and the saucy, wilful child brushed past 
Betty, and, in no very conciliatory mood, 
entered the parlor. 

The lady who was standing at the table, ex- 
amining some neat engravings thereon, turned 
round hastily, and there was a tremulous ea- 
gerness in her voice as she asked: ‘‘Are you 
really Annie’s little girl? Come to me, my 
child.” 

She was pale, and on the whole plain, this 
ogress of Marjory’s fancy, with soft, dark hair 
folded heavily about her cheeks, with large, 
serene, gray eyes, and a mouth, that most sig- 


nificant feature in a woman’s face; not small, 
(103) ; 
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but full, tender, and one that dropped natu- 
rally into smiles. And Marjory, with her won- 
dering blue eyes fastened on the lady, went up 
to her. 

‘How much, how very much’she is like her 
mother!” This was said half to herself, half to 
Marjory’s grandfather, who just then came into 
the parlor; and Miss Mann pushed away the 
short, curly hair from Marjory’s brow, and 
gazed on her with a long, eager tenderness, 
that went at once to the little girl’s heart, and 
she quite forgot Miss Mann was an old maid. 

“Yes,” said Grandfather Ellis, ‘‘our Marje 
is all Platt, every inch of her—she will be as 
much like Annie and Charles, when she grows 
up, as one human being can be like two 
others.” 

Miss Mann did not answer; she bent down, 
and kissed Marjory, and with that kiss all the 
little girl’s antipathy to her mother’s friend 
vanished at once, and forever. 

‘‘Did you love my mamma?” she asked 
wistfully, for her young,’ fair, gentle mother 
was the sweetest, holiest memory that Marjo- 
ry’s heart held. 

**T guess I did love her, my child. You 
see we lived only a quarter of a mile apart, and 
were almost inseparable companions, when we 
went to the district school.. Then, after our 
family moved to Ryegate, we used to make 








. each other long visits two or three times every 


year. I remember seeing you once, too; it was 
@ long, long time ago, and you lay in a wicker 
éradle, ina new white dress, and a pair of 
the daintiest red morocco shoes. Ah, me! 
how proud your mother was of you, and how 
you lifted up your little white arms, and erowed 
at'‘me! Oh, poor Annie! poor Annie!’ Here 
Miss ‘Mann fairly broke down into a sob, and 
Grandpa Ellis pulled out his large silk hand- 
kerchief, and wiped his nose very hard and 
fast. Marjory was, as I said, animpalsive child 
—her loves were as strong asher dislikes. She 
slipped her hand into Miss Mann’s, and this 


was with her as a sign and token. After this } 


there was nothing the little girl enjoyed so well 
as walking with Miss Mann through the or- 
chard, or by the rye fields, or down by the 
spring where the mint grew, cool and fragrant 
on the moist ground. 

And this lady always had such long, delight- 
ful stories to tell her of her mother; of the 
days when they used to go berrying and nut- 
ting in the woods, and the rides they used to 
have-on the top of the hay, in vacations. 

**Deborah,’’ said Marjory, confidentially, 
“Miss Mann isn’t a bit like an old maid. I'd 
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be willing to be one myself, if I could be just 
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like her.” 

It was surprising, too, how soft and gentle 
the little girl’s manners became, in less than 
a week after Miss Mann’s arrival; for, if the 
truth must be told, these had been somewhat 
hoydenish before. 

One day Miss Mann and Marjory sat sewing 
together, in the little parlor, when Grandfather 
Ellis came in suddenly, holding something very 
tight in one hand. ‘‘ Guess what I have here 
for you, Marje?’’ he said. 

“I can’t, grandpa. Oh, please give it to 
me!” eried the impatient girl. 

‘* It’s a letter, pussy,’’ opening his hand and 
revealing it. 

“A letter! a letter!’? clapping her hands, 
and pirouetting round the room. ‘I never 
had one in all my life. Who can have sent it 
to me!”? 

Grandfather Ellis put on his large silver 
glasses, and looked at the address. ‘It’s from 
California, my child,’ he said. ‘It must be 
from your Uncle Charles.” 

At that moment the work slipped from Mizs 
Mann’s fingers, to the floor. She bent hastily, 
and raised it up; but if Marjory had not been 
too much engaged to observe her at that mo- 
ment, she would have seen she had grown pale 
—oh, so very pale! 

Well, Marjory opened the letter, with a 
pleased fluttering at her heart, and read it 
slowly, very slowly, for she was not accustomed 
to the old, scrawling hand of Uncle Charles. 

It was a very kind, loving letter, which Mar- 
jory’s uncle had written to his ‘‘ dear little or- 
phan niece,’’ as he called her, and it brought the 
tears into her eyes, when he spoke of hermother 
—his blue-eyed sister Anne, who had reached 
first the green shores of the beautiful land, 
whither he hoped they were all following her. 

The gentleman also told his niece that he 
hoped to see her before another June had 
ripened the strawberries on the hills of Stanton ; 
and he intended to bring her something very 
nice, made out of “‘real California gold.’ 

**Oh, what a good uncle I have got,’’ said 
Marjory, after she had twice read the letter to 
her interested auditors. ‘‘I wonder if he will 
know me. You know it is so long since I saw 
him last,’ 

‘“Yes, he’s been in California nearly five 
years,’ said Grandfather Ellis; ‘‘he’s got into 
some government office, and they do say he’s 
made quite a fortinthere. Charlie always was 
a clever fellow. Let’s see, you used to know 


’ him well, Miss Mann?” 
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‘¢- Yes—I knew him very well when he was.a 


young man,’ was the lady’s rather laconic re- 
joinder, and she bent very steadily over her 
sewing. 

‘“‘ His wife was a little beauty, but she was a 
delicate sort of a creetur, that looked as if a 
smart wind would blow her away. I always 
thought it was her death that sent him off; 
for you know he set great store by her,’’ con- 
tinued the loquacious old farmer. 

‘Yes,’ responded the soft voice of Miss 
Mann, ‘‘Charles was very fond of her, and 
she deserved all his affection.” 

‘You knew her then ?’’ 

“Oh, yes. I met her at Annie’s, before and 
after she was married.” 

Just then somebody called to see the farmer, 
and this discontinued the conversation; but 
Marjory’s tongue ran faster than ever, as she 
confidentially told Miss Mann all she should 
write about, in her reply to Uncle Charlie. 
“And I shall tell him all about your visit here, 
and how much I like you, and how I wish 
you would stay always,”’ said the little girl. 

And Miss Mann drew her to her, and kissed 
her forehead silently; but Marjory did not see 
that the lady’s eyes were full of tears. 

That night Marjory took some strawberries 
and cream to one of the neighbor’s little boys 
who was sick, and on returning she searched 
all over the garden for Miss Mann, but in vain. 

At last she went up stairs, and very softly 
to the lady’s room. The door was ajar, and 
she sat by the window, for it was growing into 
night, and the stars were throbbing slowly into 
the summer sky. Marjory saw she held a let- 
ter in her hand—yes, it was certainly her 
uncle’s letter, and suddenly the lady leaned 
down, and kissed it very fondly, murmuring 
‘Oh, Charles! Charles !’’ and then, the little 
girl heard distinctly two or three sobs. 

She stole noiselessly away. ‘‘I wonder,” 
mused Marjory, ‘if Uncle Charlie ever did 
anything to make dear Miss Mann unhappy. 
Well, he’ll be here next summer, and I'll tell 
him all about it then.” 


Marjory said nothing to any one else on this ~ 


subject; and a few days afterward Miss Mann 
left. The house seemed very lonely without 
her, even to grandpa and Deborah, but Marjory 
felt her departure far more keenly than any 
one else. . But she was partially consoled by a 
promise which Miss Mann obtained before she 
left, that Marjory should visit hernext summer. 

The next June, when the strawberries began 
to blush on the hills of Stanton, Uncle Charles 
made his advent. 
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He was a very fine-looking man, in the prime 
of his years, with a heavy moustache, - Much 
; travel had made his complexion several shades 
¢ darker than when he left, and a good .many 
gray hairs were straying among his. brown 
locks ; but his beaming. eyes, and his warm, 
genial smile—oh, nothing could change these! 

Marjory’s present proved to be a beautiful 
gold locket, enclosing a most excellent likeness 
of her uncle, to which was attached the dain- 
tiest. gold chain. Marjory was quite beside 
herself. with delight at this. gift. 

One day the litile girl’s uncle took her to 
ride to the river, about four miles from her 
house, and as they went slowly down. the road 
cut through the forest, with the still, fragrant 
oaks and maples throwing cool shadows all 
about them, Marjory, looking up. suddenly in 
; her uncle’s face, asked him: ‘‘ Did you ever 
know Miss Jessie Mann, uncle ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ smiling down upon her. ‘‘ She 
used to visit at our house a great deal, and 
Annie and she were just like sisters, and for 
many years I loved Jessie as well as,if she had 
been mine.’’ 

“ Did you, uncle, and did you never say or 
do anything to make her unhappy ?”’ 

‘Make Jessie Mann unhappy! Why, what 
do you mean, child 2’’ 

And then, Marjory drew up very close to her 
uncle, and told him, what.she had seen and 
heard that night that she stole up so softly to 
Miss Mann’s chamber. 

Mr. Platt listened very attentively to all his 
niece said, but he did not answer a word; and 
after she had finished, he only tapped his boot 
meditatively with his riding whip. 

But a suspicion was dawning in the gentle- 
man’s mind. He had gone back to the days 
of his early. manhood, and he saw the sweet 
face, and heard the ringing laugh of Jessie 
Mann, just as he used to. 

Then he remembered that night in the late 
spring, when. she and his sister stood together 
with him, under the white blossoms of the ap- 
ple tree, and he told them first of his betrothal 
to her whose fair head, was now lying under the 
June roses ; and he remembered, too, when he 
turned to his companions, saying very lightly, 
because his feelings were very deep: ‘‘ Now, 
girls, don’t you congratulate me?” Jessie had 
suddenly fallen down on the grass, 

Annie and he were much alarmed as they 
raised her, but she said it was only a slight 
faintness-—it would soon pass—she was accus 
tomed to. it, and so their fears were. allayed 
What if—what if—— 
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broke the Jong silence, ‘didn’t you tell me you 
were to visit Miss Mann this summer ?”’ 

‘*Yes—grandpa says I may go next nionth?”’ 

“And would you like me to accompany 
you?’ She stood up in the carriage, this 
impulsive little Marjory, and clapped her 
hands. 

80, the next month, the little girl, and her 
uncle, went to Miss Mann’s home. She lived 
with her aged parents in a pleasant little white 
cottage, just in the suburbs of the city; and 
there was a deep yard in front, dark with 
spruce, and cedar, and larches. Miss Mann 
seemed at first quite overcome at the sight of 
Marjory, or her uncle; the little girl could not 
tell which, for she grew very pale, and grasped 
the door handle, as though she would have 
fallen; but a moment afterward she was her 
own sweet, thoroughly-possessed self, and wel- 
comed them very warmly. 

The week Majory passed here was a very 
happy one ; and Uncle Charlie seemed to enjoy 
it-vastly, too. Thy all went riding, and sailing, 
and walking; and he and Miss Mann talked 
constantly of times before Marjory could re- 
member, but she was never tired of listening. 

The night before they were to leave, the lit- 
tle girl went into the parlor, and being very 
tired, with a long walk she had taken that day, 
threw herself down on the sofa and dropped to 
sleep. 

At last she was aroused by voices entering 
the room, and half as in a dream she heard 
Uncle Charlie say: ‘And to think, Jessie, I 
should never have known, never have dreamed 
of this life-long devotion to me, if Marjory had 
not told what she heard and saw that night. 
I owe my little niece all the brightness of the 
futare, to which I am looking forward.”’ 

And then, softly through the silence, beat 
the low, tremulous tones of Jessie Mann; ‘‘And 
I—oh, Charlie, what do J not owe her! God 
has sent me at last the dream of my youth.” 

“And God helping me, my Jessie, it shall be 
fair and pleasant as the dream was then—why |! 
what in the world !—what’s here ?’’ 

“It’s only I,” said Marjory, sitting up and 
rubbing her eyes. 

The newly betrothed pair felt very tenderly 
toward the little girl. Uncle Charles placed 
her between himself and Miss Mann on the 
sofa, and then he said to her: ‘‘ Marjory, how 
would you like to have me bring you another 
aunt?’ It was so dark they could not see each 
other’s faces ; but Marjory was, by no means 
adull child. She leaned forward to Miss Mann. 





**Marjory,”’ at last the gentleman’s voice  «“F know what he means,”’she whispered. ‘Oh, 
I am glad, so very glad!” 


**So0 she won’t be an old maid any more,” 
was the conclusion of Marjory’s story to Debo- 
rah, who listened with much interest to the an- 
nouncement of Miss Mann’s engagement; 
‘however, do you know, Deb, I don’t dislike 
old maids as much as I did before I knew her.” 

“When you can get hold of a good one, 
they’re fust rate, I must say,’’ was Deborah’s 
oracular remark; for she participated some- 
what in Marjory’s former dislike of the class. 

‘‘And to think, I’m going to the wedding,” 
and the little girl’s bright head fluttered about 
the kitchen. ‘I shall have a new white dress, 
and the most beautiful pair of gaiters; and 
afterward I’m going to make them a long, long 
visit.’ 

**My goodness !’’ exclaimed Deborah, as she 
sprinkled some sugar over a large bowl of 
black-heart cherries, she was preparing for 
Supper. 

**Yes;’? and here Marjory’s voice dropped 
into a low, confidential tone, and she drew 
close to Deborah’s side, ‘‘ and when I grow up 
I intend to live with Uncle Charles, and Aunt 
Jessie, all my life, and be myself an Old Maid!” 





Tue DANGER or AN Unknown Toncur.—The 
love of fun is not unknown among the serious- 
looking Chinamen, who are thickly collected in 
some parts of the Australian colonies, A store- 
keeper wishing to advertise his articles in the 
Chinese language, engaged a celestial to paint 
him a sign, expecting of course that it would 
be a very enticing one. It did not answer ex- 
pectations, however, for the only perceptible 
effect it had on the relations of the sun and 
moon was to excite a grin of the broadest di- 
mensions By aconsiderable bribe he obtained 
a translation in English of the advertisement, 
and found it to be as follows:—‘‘ Don’t buy 
anything here—storekeeper a rogue.’’ 


No GentiEman.—An elegantly dressed lady 
recently entered a railroad car in Paris, where 
were three or four gentlemen, one of whom 
was lighting a cigar. Observing her, with the 
characteristic politeness of a Frenchman, he 
asked her if smoking would incommode her. 
She turned towards him, and with quiet dignity 
replied, ‘‘I do not know, sir; no gentleman 
has ever yet smoked in my presence.” 
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NO.3.— BAYARD TAYLOR, 


_— 


From poets and poetry we pass fora brief ; Brandywine, near which Taylor was born, the 


space to the consideration of one who, animated 
by a different spirit, has conferred no less than 
Stoddard and Cornwall a signal-service to the 
cause of American letters. Bayard Taylor, 
although by no means a new man, as the 
phrase goes, is still so young in the years that 
add lustre to aman’s name as to forbid his 
classification other where than among the young 
authors of the country. His autorial career 
was begun so early in life, and was followed so 
closely by the applause of that Fame which 
never rewards so surely or so liberally as when 
not courted or advised, that it requires at least 
an effort to place him in his own chronological 
position among our authors, and to remember 
that the marvel of his years is simply a marvel. 
Here, however, the paradox ceases. The em- 
phatic den‘al of the experience recorded by his 
pen, which his age some ten years ago asserted, 
and which, for the matter of that, his latest 
writings suggest, has no further influence; 
for, in all that he writes, Bayard Taylor is 
thoroughly consistent, thoroughly consociate, 
and thoroughly American. 

The first attempts of young Taylor to gain 
the ear of the public, were made in verse, and 
through the columns of a magazine in this city 
—at that time the most popular and widely 
circulated of the monthly miscellanies in this 
country. He was then but seventeen years of 
age, and had already meditated the muse before 
the more limited circle of readers which a very 
small village newspaper afforded. While he 
walked, whistling, over his native vales, or 
followed dreamily in the wake of the reapers, 
or trudged along drearily himself, at last, after 
the plough and harrow, he nursed those fancies 
which soon grew into such luxuriant shape, or 
aided by some old volume of travel or romance, 
formed that dream of visiting the old world, 
which, as he tells us in Views Afoot, had haun- 
ted his imagination from early childhood, yet 
seemed a thing too large and too strictly re- 
served to the few and favored, ever to become 
more to him than a fond, impossible dream.— 
The glorious scenery of our never too much ad- 
mired Pennsylvania, and the classical associa- 


tions which ,cluster around the region of the. 


g 





dreaming boy inhaled.. Their impressions im- 
parted elasticity and energy to his growing per- 
ceptions ; and to these early influences we may 


} ascribe the peculiar. freshness and fervency of 


his descriptions, and the delight he continually 
takes in picturing rural scenery and country 
life. All hisearly recollections are of Pennsylva- 
nia rural experience, in its most unconventional 
forms, of scenery the most picturesque and di- 
versified, and of a loving household of which 
he was the ornament and delight. Under these 
genial influences his years and his strength 
multiplied; and, with the aid of the ponderous 
intellects which he took to his companionship 
in every leisure moment, his mind acquired 
firmness, freedom, purity and vigor. 
- At. the age of seventeen he was introduced 
into the interior of :a printing office, and began 
his initiation into the mysteries of the typo- 
graphic art. This was a happy period of his 
life. He now began to look forward to the 
realization of his dreams of adventure; and, 
ere he had entered upon his nineteenth year, 
his plans were assuming form. But he was 
utterly without means, and the unfinished 
term of his:apprenticeship stood in his way—a 
mountain, apparently requiring more time to 
surmount than his awakened impatience would 
suffer. His growing enthusiasm looked hope- 
lessly at the tardy accomplishment of the long 
two years that stood in prospective, and the 
only other alternative of purchasing the time 
seemed equally impossible. About this period 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Griswold advised the publi- 
cation of a volume/of the lyrics which had ap- 
peared during the preceding year or two in the 
magazine belonging to the former; and, with a 
trembling hope, the .volume appeared under 
the title of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.’’? Taylor was 
then just nineteen years of age: The book was 
sufficiently successful; the difficulties ‘were 
vanquished ; and with the aid—in part advance 
—-promised by the proprietors of two weekly 
literary. journals in this city, who were to re- 
ward. him for a series of letters descriptive of 
his travels, we find him with a fulland beating 
heart bounding over the Atlantic. 

It is not our purpose to follow him so minnte- 
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ly through his various wanderings. , We simply 
repeat these incidents of his career in its out- 
set, which are probably known to most of our 
readers, as an illustration of that indomitable 
energy which has carried him so successfully 
through perils and into dangers that. might 
affright a man less brave and determined. A 
nobler example of character and energy could 
not be he!d up for emulation. It is to our self- 
made men our young country has to look for 
her character and position ; and the individual 
successes of such an one in the noble band as 
Taylor can never be too encouragingly displayed 
before Americans. 

The record of this pedestrian tour in Europe, 
which covered two years of travelling experi- 
ence, and embraced within its journeyings the 
principal places of interest in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland, is one of the most singularly in- 
teresting books of travel ever submitted to our 
people. Although written for the most part 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, at 
times. amounting to the severest personal dis- 
comfort, and even of positive suffering, the 
independence and manliness of the young 
traveller, and his scorn of inconveniences that 
would have disconcerted a less enthusiastic 
spirit, have given to his descriptions a rare and 
pleasing tone of spirit and sincerity. Even the 
worn-out road he took, which tourists annually 
take preparatory to the usual confiding of their 
emotions upon a patient public, could not mis- 
lead him into the illustrious foot-steps of their 
descriptions, or check the vigor of his own.— 
With an eye quick to comprehend at a glance 
all of a scene worth telling, and an industrious 
pen to note down the peculiarities of each day 
and the impressions they left, while fresh in 
his mind, he readily moulded a chronicle of 
adventure, clear, terse, and genial—bold, dis- 
tinct and vigorous. We can well imagine the 
enthusiastic young tourist, with his weather- 
beaten portfolio, or perhaps his knapsack spread 
out on his knee, in view of one, sitting down on 
a stone, or the over-turned trunk of some light- 
ning-riven monarch of the forest, in the gloomy 
fastnesses of the Hartz mountains, or among 
the crags of Drackenfels—or kneeling with 
head uncovered in the breezy valleys of Styria 
or gliding down the dreamy tide of the 
Rhine, catching their beauties with his pencil 
‘@re they passed, or treasuring them away in 
his note-book, to delight a world. His descrip- 
‘tions are minute, yet free from diffuseness ; 
and his individual pictores Have all the faith- 
fulness of perfect landscape views. Some of 
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his descriptions of Rhine scenery are glow- 
ingly beautiful, His chapters on Florence and 
its Galleries, and American Art in Italy, are 
critical and appreciative. As all Italian tourists 
must visit the Graves of Shelley and Keats, we 
accordingly. find our traveller winding his 
thoughtful way thither around the base of 
Casar’s Palace, past the Temple of Vesta, and 
on to the remains of the temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, and the house of Cola di Rienzi—the 
last Tribune of Rome. 

‘* As ~we approached the walls, the sepulchre 
of Caius Cestius came in sight—a single, solid 
pyramid, one hundred feet in height. The 
walls are. built against it, and the light apex 
rises far above the massive gate beside it, which 
was erected by Belisarius. But there were 
other tombs at hand, for which we had more 
sympathy than that of the forgotten Roman, 
and we turned away to look for the graves of 
Shelley and Keats. They lie in the Protestant 
burying ground, on the side of a mound that 
slopes gently up to the old wall of Rome, be- 
side the pyramid of Cestius. The meadow 
around is still verdant, and sown thick with 
daisies ; and the soft green of the Italian pine 
mingles with the dark cypress above the slum- 
berers. Huge aloes grow in the shade, and 
the sweet bay and bushes of rosemary make 
the air fresh and fragrant. There is a solemn, 
mournful beauty about the place, green and 
lonely as it is, that takes away the gloomy 
associations of death, and makes one wish to 
lie there too, when his thread shall be spun to 
the end. 

‘*We found first the simple head-stone of 
Keats, alone, in the grassy meadow. Its in- 
scription states that on his death-bed, in the 
bitterness of his heart at the malice of his 
enemies, he desired these words to be written 
on his tombstone :— 

“* Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 

‘*Not far from him reposes the son of Shel- 
ley.. Shelley himself lies at the top of the 
shaded slope, in a lonely spot by the wall, sur- 
rounded by tall cypresses. A little hedge of 
rose and bay surrounds his grave, which bears 
the simple inseription—‘ Percy Byssux SaBt 
uy; Cor Cordium.’ 

« Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’ ” 

The record of these wanderings was well re- 
esived, how well is best told when we say that 
its author never again has had cause to go forth 
on a pilgrimage with the bare possibility of 
escaping starvation in his search of adventure. 
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Bayard Taylor’s subsequent journeyings 
cover a goodly portion of the earth’s surface. 
Some of these lie, like his European tour, in 
the beaten paths of travel, but for the larger 
part they plunge into new and unknown re- 
gions—along rivers scarcely shadowed by the 
white man’s sail, or through forests tracked 
only ‘by the savage and’ beast of prey. Such 
attractions have for him a growing ‘interest. 
As he progresses in adventure, and his paths 
multiply, he acquires thoroughness, practical- 
ness, abort of refinement in his choice of paths, 
that is startling to the more timid adventurer. 
He makes adventure his profession, the study 
of ‘his life, and reduces it to'a system. It be- 
comes not’ a mattér of hazard; but. of critical 
study ‘whither ‘he shall wend his footsteps to 
receive’ the most wholesome and rugged les- 
sons of experience—to observe Nature in her 
sublimest aspects; and to enjoy the most unu- 
sual and striking impressions she is capable of 
manifesting. These effects are best attained, 
he fancies, by a liberal indulgence in’ contrasts 
the better as they are the more striking’ by 
their novelty, and overpowering in their gran- 
deur. “ We accordingly ‘find him in one jotr- 
ney delving among the marvellous and just dis- 
covered riches at the extremity of one conti- 
nent—in the next, traversing; ‘the pathless 
deserts and unexplored wonders of the other. 
Again, he lies panting, gasping and feverish, 
utterly unable to sustain life if his own efforts 
were his dependence, under the burning fierce- 
ness of an African sun—and now we find him 
huddled up in his poesk, hurrying on day after 
day behind the flying Lapland reindeer, pierced 
with the intensest cold, and sinking momently 
into ‘that sublime and unconscious stupor 
through which, once reached, the soul inevita- 
bly passes out forever from its mortal habita- 
tion. The scanty vegetation of the gelid re- 
gions, where the vital functions are almost sus- 
pended, and man is nearly “ driven into hyber- 
nation like the brutes,” is to him equally in- 
teresting with the gay coloring, the high pulse 
and florid ‘plethora of thé ‘rich and luxuriant 
tropics ; and the one long night of darkness, 
illumined‘ only by the spectacle of the Aurora 
Borealis, he delights in now with more grati- 
fied sensations than in the sweetést’sunrise in 
Italian skies, or the flashing splendor of the 
full risen’ god among lofty and ‘glittering Orien- 
tal minarets and towers. There is some’ plea- 
suré in following’a traveller like this: You may 
quairel with his peculiarities and eccentricities ; 
but ‘you can no more withhold delight and ad- 
miration for the hazardous nature of his under- 


takings, andthe success’ which invariably 

crowns them, than you can wish him gobbled 
down by a crocodile on the Nile. For the sin- 

cerity and frankness with which Taylor relates 

what he has to say, we may well‘pardon him a 
few little vanities, and exaggerative propensi- 
ties. His quickness and adaptativeness, too, 

are charming. Nothing escapes his observa- 

tion. The grand and diversified phenomena 
which he records he has witnessed in all their 
changes. Volcanic cones, and gigantic glaciers ; 

chasms and cataracts and heights of rough as- 
cent; deserts which no foliage covers, and 
prairies with their illimitable expanse of green ; 

the peaks of Dwalaghiri and Drachenfels, and 
the subterranean regions of Jaena; the forests 
of Lebanon, the chapparal of Mexico, and: the 
Groves of Blarney(!) } the banks of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, the torpid tide of the Nile, 

the frozen currents of Arctic Seas, and the ‘pa- 
goda-lined ‘streams of China’ and Japan; ‘a8 
well as the ‘spicy gales of Sicily, and the nox- 
ious vapors of Abyssinia—all have been levied 
upon’ by his active pen, and brought to minis- 
ter to his restless spirit. ‘He has not yet that 
intense love for Nature which descends to minu- 
test objects, and in its observance of her most 
insignificant laws and operations, acquires that’ 
knowledge which is the ‘perfection of the pro- 
found naturalist and philosopher, but his'grasp 
is still a comprehensive one; and he describes 
with the accuracy and precision of ‘one whose 
heart is in his work, and with all the eloquence 
and effectiveness of poetry. 

His Eldorado,* or Adventures in the Path of 
Empire, is one of his pleasantest books. Writ- 
ten under the excitement which the novelty of 
the country caused; Taylor was among the 
first who joined the adventurous band, after 
the marvellous tidings began ‘to pour in from 
the distant land of promisé. ‘It presents the 
most vivid and characteristic pictures of Cali- 
fornia life, the new country was the means of 
calling out. Though the scene is somewhat 
changed since, the record now is the more'valua- 
ble for its historic preservation of the incidents 

vhich followed in the path of man’s search for 
gold, and grew out of His ‘selfishness, lust and 


* Bayard Taylor’s works comprise “Poems ‘and 
Ballads ;” “ Views’ Afoot';” “Rhymes ‘of Travel;” 
“ Eldorado, or Adventures in, the Path of Empire ;” 
“ Journey to Central Africa ;” “The Lands of the 
Saracen ;” and “ India, China, the Loo-Choo Islands 
and Japan';”—George P. Putnam & Co., Publishers, 
New York :—with ‘‘ Poems of the Orient ;” “‘ Poems 
of Home and Trayel ;” and “ 4 Book of Romances, 
fans and Songs.” Ticknor & Fields, Publishers, 

loston. ‘ | af 3 
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vindictiveness of spirit, alike with his exercise 
of the nobler impulses. Although marred by a 
general carelessness of writing, unavoidable 
probably in the haste with which: the original 
letters composing it were necessarily con- 
structed, and by a too minute attention to 
merely local matters—which, having performed 
the work for which they were written should 
have been released from further duty in a re- 
vised edition—the narrative still abounds in 
numerous beautiful passages, and is altogether 
a fair exposition of his individuality in its 
most favorable aspects. One extract, in which 
a sly humor peeps out, we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing :— 

“*T attended the Catholic Church in Monte- 
rey one Sunday, to hear good old Padre Rami- 
rez. The church is small and with scanty de- 
corations; the nave and gallery were both 
crowded by the California families and Indians. 
Near the door hung opposite pictures of Hea- 
ven and Hell.—the former a som of pyramid 
inhabited by straight white figures, with an 
aspect of solemn distress; the latter enclosed 
in the expanded jaws of a dragon, swarming 
with things like devils, who tormented their 
victims with spears and pitchforks. The church 
music was furnished by a diminutive parlor- 
organ, and consisted of a choice list of polkas, 
waltzes, and fandango airs. Padre Ramirez 
preached a very excellent sermon, recommend- 
ing his Catholic flock to follow the example of 
the Protestants, who. he said, were more truly 
pious than they, and did much more for the wel- 
fare of their church. I noticed that, during the 
sermon, several of the Californians disappeared 
through a small door at the end of the gallery. 
Following them, out of curiosity, I found them 
all seated in the belfry, and along the coping 
of the front, composedly smoking their cigars.” 

The journey to Central Africa, the Lands of 
the Saracen, and Adventures in India, China, the 
Loo-Choo Islands and Japan, are the successive 
records of three years’ continued wanderings 
in those countries. A number of the chapters 
describe familiar paths of travel, but the 
greater part of the matter in the three volumes 
illustrates regions rarely traversed by tourists, 
some hitherto entirely unexplored. The no- 
velty of these imparts a heightened interest to 
his pictures, and makes him a still more fasci- 
nating traveller than his previous works had 
represented him. 

As a poet the circle in which Taylor is known 
is comparatively a small one: or rather, his 
reputation as a descriptive tourist is so uni- 
versal and overshadowing, that however boun- 





tifally or worthily the mood poetic: may be suf- 
fered to develop itself:in him, the public but, 
scantily acknowledge it. But there is a class 
to whom the ‘strains. of his muse are always 
welcome, and fraught with the highest plea- 
sure. Not the coy and retiring spirits who 
look with placid delight on the page of Words- 
worth, of Stoddard, or the delicate Keats; nor 
the no less earnest-hearted throng who seek in 
Coleridge or Tennyson for the more rapturous 
outpourings of the muse :—neither the dreamy, 
spell-bound revelries in the mazy, mystic de- 
lights of Shelley, or Browning, or Mr. Festus 
Bailey; nor yet the bold admirers of the ring- 
ing Sir Walter, or the sensual English Lord; 
but the thoughtful, earnest, true-hearted band, 
who, while they acknowledge that poetry is as 
serious a thing as: the disciples of Wordsworth 
believe, as delicate and airy-like as the uphold- 
ers of Shelley and Keats maintain, or as dis- 
tinctly the reverse as the followers of Burns 
and Scott delight to glory in, yet interpret the 
mission of the muse as a thing somewhat dif- 
ferent from the direct acknowledgments of 
either of these great leaders and their bands of 
followers. With them Shelley is too myste- 
rious, Keats too etherial, Wordsworth too seri- 
ous, Bailey and Browning too transcendental, 
and Burns and Byron too strong and bold—for 
with all their aversion to the flatness of Crabbe 
or Cowper, they as distinctly disavow all adhe- - 
sion to the martial appeals and rattling death- 
blows sung in the verse of Marmion and the 
Giaour. We cannot say that such poetic 
readers have the finest organization, or the 
nicest critical poetic taste, but they still have 
some of the dainty ear of Tennyson’s admirers, 
and the keen relish of the appreciators of either 
Festus, Endymion or the Lay of the Last, Min- 
strel, They are generally a matter-of-fact. class, 
and expect entertainment and instruction with- 
out mystification—without metaphysies or su- 
perfluities. This, however, they cannot always 
find in Bayard Taylor, for a number of his 
pieces indicate the most elusive ramifications, 
exercised on the very laws and suppositions of 
the ethereal nature which they affect to despise. 
When Taylor puts off the strong armor, and 
steps, within the inner veil where Shelley and 
Keats. sang; he is as ethereal and as gorgeous 
as they. . His Ode to Shelley is genial. and ex- 
quisite, and though not to be compared with 
Shelley’s Ode to Adonais, is still the appreciative 
tribute of a mind that enters into all the sym- 
pathies and feelings of the one it enfolds in its 
melodious verse, ennobling it as it bears it up- 
ward. It is rich in the very peculiarities of 
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Shelley’s muse, and, in its assimilation with } 


his various forms, gives evidence of the magne- 
tic power of true genius. Ariel in the Cloven 
Pine is a beautiful fancy, written in the same 
delicate mood, and reminds: us of nothing so 
distinctly as Shelley’s own Ariel to Miranda. 
But with these beautiful creations, probably 
the most exquisite fruits of Taylor's muse, his 
common admirers have very little sympathy. 
Most of' the “‘ Poems of the Orient,’ and the 
contents of the ‘“‘Book of Romances, Lyrics 
and Songs,’’ are of a class with these two pieces, 
yet hardly to be compared with them. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Taylor's 
poetry are the same as lead to the easy identi- 
fication of his prose. His scope is broad, and 
his powers are various; yet there are few au- 
thors more readily recognizable in their works. 
His idiosyncrasies are prominent, and deter- 
mine the character alike of his poetry and 
prose, All that deep sonorousness, and force, 
and terseness, and enthusiasm which. distin- 
guish him in every other pursuit, he carries 
into the thoughtful realm of the muse ; and it 
is by these qualities he is known and judged, 
rather than the softer and more #rial broodings 
of his mind which have given to us the Ode 
to Shelley, Ariel in the Cloven Pine, and those 
sweet mythologico-astronomical fancies, Hylas 
and Taurus. His translations of Freiligrath 
are among his most genial and successful 
efforts ; and his exquisite Indian legend, Man- 
da-min, or the Romance of the Maize, is full 
of beauty. Even his early poem, Ximena, is 
a finished production for the youth who wrote 
it. But it is in his stories of the Mexican war, 
of western life, and of the sternest adventure 
—his El] Canalo, his Fight of Paso dei Mar, The 
Summer Camp, The Pine Forest of Monterey, 
The Bison Track—and such noble, epical frag- 
ments as The Confinents, that we have the 
best exhibitions of the strong mind’s individu- 
ality. The Fight of Pasodel Mar is disfigured 
by occasional roughness; bat The Continents 
is almost free from faults. It is grand in con- 
ception, and in execution is just what the 


theme requires. It is impossible to discover | 


in it the least taint of the defect charged against 
it by a magnanimous critic—* the sin of exces- 
sive rhetoricianism.” In fact it contains’ not a 
word or an idea that might be spared. How 
beautiful is this :— 
“—_queenly Asia, from the fallen thrones 
Of ‘twice three thousand years, 

+; Came with the wou grieving goddess owns, 

_, Who longs for mortal tears” 
Again ;— 


*- Mourn with me, sisters, in my realm of wo, 


Whose only glory streams 
From its lost childhood, like the arctic glow 
Which sunless Winter dreams! 
In the red desert moulders Babylon, 
And the wild serpent's hiss 
Echoes in Petra’s palaces of stone 
And waste Persepolis !” 


The editorial position which he fills in a po- 
litical journal, in a neighboring city, during his 
intervals of travel, has been a mutual benefit 
to himself and the journal in question ; though 
we are glad to know that he leaves the dirty 
business of politics to other hands. The 
present series of letters of travel which he is 
writing home from Finland and other Northern 
European countries, indicate the gradual de- 
velopement of his mind. He is also adding to 
his poetical powers, and we may look upon his 
return, for a further addition to the vivid and 
vigorous verses which already constitute so 
large a part of his literary labors, exercised in 
a new and appreciable field, and set before us 
in the form of Scandinavian legends, Songs of 
the Skalds, and Runic rhymes. 


AyecpoTe oF Baron De Bgsenyat.—Of this 
nobleman so distinguished during the latter 
years of the late French monarchy, the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote is recorded. Ring- 
ing his bell one morning, as he awoke, Blan- 
chard, an old confidential domestic, with whom 
he had differed on the day preceding, accord- 
ingly came to receive his master’s orders. ‘‘My 
Lord,” said Blanchard, entering the Baron’s 
room, ‘‘I come to ask a favor, it is for permis- 
sion to retire to my relations.’’ ‘‘ What,’ re- 
torted the Baron, warmly, ‘‘ you desire to leave 
me. You will stay, Sir, we ought to live and 
die together.”’? ‘‘No, my Lord, I perceive that 
I am become hateful to you, I grow too old, and 
only excite by my infirmities the violence of 
your temper. You have loaded me with gifts 
and kindness; I will often come to see you, 
but if I dwell, not here, and am no longer en- 
trusted with anything, we shall both of us 








escape those scenes that destroy us.” ‘ Well, 
Sir,’’ replied Besenval, with tears in his eyes, 
‘it is then a settled thing, we must part. You 
belonged to my father, your wife was my nurse, 
you are older than I am in the family, and it 
is I that must go—lI will return when you can 
tolerate my feelings.’’ At these words he seized 
his cane and his hat, hastened from his cham- 
ber and was going out, when instantly the good 
Blanchard, touched by this unexpected stroke, 


} threw himself at the Baron’s feet before the 


door. His,master raised him up, pressed .him 
in his, arms, they mutually wept, and vowed 





never to separate. 





CLERKS. 


Tue song of the Clerk is yet unsung. We 
hear a sad murmur—work! work! work! ris- 
ing feebly from counters and shelves and heavy 
spring stock, from high desks in dark places, 
where a ray of sunlight never enters. It 
blends with the sharp cry of trade, with the 
ceaseless strokes of hammers, with the clatter 
of knives and forks in underground holes, 
where confused messes are devoured against 
time, in the restless days of ‘busy season.’’ 
It stands out.on the pages of ponderous ledgers 
—~and sometimes it becomes painfully startling 
in.police reports, when.we read that ‘‘a young 
clerk was charged with embezzling the funds 
of his employer.” 

The motto which is held up.to young Ameri- 
cans in every nursery and school-room is:— 
‘*Be rich, or be nothing!’ ‘They see it in the 
superficial character of our. institutions—in 
paved streets, brown stone houses, silks and 
gems, vases and mirrors. Country boys see 
the glitter from afar. Dull to them become 
the songs of birds, and the wheat, nodding to 
the light breeze, and all the simple delights of 
nature. With a mother’s kiss, and a father’s 
choking ‘‘God bless you,’ the boy starts for 
his Arcadia with a light heart. He hears the 
customary twaddle of merchants that industry 
and perseverance will be rewarded. He learns 
that poetry is weakness—that he must cease 
to adore the beautiful till he can pay for it. He 
bows down to the golden God, and lays his 


young nerve and his young spirit at his feet. 
Years go by—the mother’s whispered prayer is 
forgotten—the music is dead—he is a child of 
simplicity no more. The fond dream of hig 
youth has been dispelled ; he begins to feel that 
perseverance is sometimes useless. He be- 
comes ‘one of two classes we know. He deli- 
vers himself up to brandy and water, his cheeks 
lose all tokens of their former freshness, and 
his eyes are bleared ; he frequents the lowest 
haunts of his low companions, he figures in 
police reports, and one day we miss him en- 
tirely. Or his spirit is crushed, and he be- 
comes resigned to his destiny, clerk for life, 
His shoulders are stooped. He wears one suit 
a long while. You see him on bright Sundays 
walking with his wife and children. He is 
known atthe great house as the ‘‘ Old Clerk.” 
The younger scions affect funniness with him, 
and have a standing joke that he is going “into 
the firm.” But he becomes infirm sooner than 
even they expect. A dry cough is heard from 
his high ‘stool. His princely employers won- 
der why he is always sick, ‘and’ begin to hint at 
somebody else. They are just in time—they 
have sucked the last drop of his life-blood—he 
dies, and his seat is vacant. His little ones 
become charity’s children, and his wife, for- 
ever singing the same old ditty, work! work! 
work! soon follows him.—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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‘*Taar will do,’’ isa phrase of moderninven-; ‘That will do,’’ applied to household mat- 


tion. The ancients knew of no such expres- 
sion, or the Egyptians would never have raised 
the pyramids, nor the Greeks and Romans dis- 
played that love of the beautiful, which led 
them to impart a poetic grace even to the 
meanest utensils for household use, as the re- 
mains at Pompeii fully testify. 

‘‘That will do,’’ is the excuse of mediocrity, 
unable to soar to better things. 

**That will do,” is the self dispensation given 
by the lazy painter, who glosses over the want 
of anatomical correctness by a showy coloring. 

‘That will do,’’ is the besetting sin of archi- 
tects, who lay their short-comings to the want 
of a favorable site, or an Italian climate. 

(112) 


ters, is- equally bad,.and more annoying to 
friends, than when applied to dress. You may 
expect ill-cooked dinners. in any house where 
the heads adopt this maxim. 

“That will, do,’’ has conjured up a host of 
inefficient teachers, 

‘‘That will do,’’ is the enemy to all excel- 
lence, and would sap the conscience of the 
most virtuous man alive, if he hearkened to its 
dictates. Moralists and others. must bear in 
mind, that. nothing will ‘‘do’’ but the very 
best in point of virtue, or they will run risk, 
when the: great day. of reckoning shall: come, 
; that the recording angel will not say in their 
3 favor; ‘ That will do!” ; 
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JUNE MEMORIES. 


BY HOPE HERBERT. 


Jung, oh! the bright, leafy June, is come 
again, with its velvety grass, its trilling music, 
its thousand bursting flowers ; and away in the 
distance looms up the forest, heaving to. and 
fro in the breeze, like a great ocean of soft, 
green waves. 

Yes, and thoughts, too, are coming thick and 
fast, as I sit here and gaze out upon the loveli- 
ness of this June morning. Oh! there are 
thoughts that will never be stilled in time—per- 
haps in eternity ; and mine are going back this 
morning, how vividly ; from the dull, real pre- 
sent, to the dreamy past, and though half a 
score of years have woven thoir dim mist be- 
tween, they still come again in all their fresh- 
ness and vigor. 

No wonder; for I have stood again amid 
the scenes of my childhood. I have wandered 
through the long halls, and the quaint old par- 
lors: up the long stairs and through every 
chamber; have stood in the great cozy win- 
dows, and out upon the balconies and porches, 
where the clematis, the ivy and the wild-rose 
vines cluster in graceful luxuriance, and cast 
their soft, wavering shadows over the walls 
and carpets, just as they did then, when it was 
my home. 

But the old familiar voices are gone; the 
merry peals of laughter that swelled up from 
young, happy hearts, echoes through these 
walls no more. Yet the roses and the lilacs 
bloom upon the terrace as they did then; the 
great cedars and the pines cast their soft, dark 
shadows upon the swaying grass beneath ; and 
away in the distance, through the interlacing 
boughs of elm and sugar trees, the little minia- 
ture lake may be seen, the willow branches 
gracefully sweeping its cool waters. 

But here, in this chamber, how well I re- 
member it! It was a balmy morning in the 
early part of June, when the air came stealing 


in softly through the open doors and windows, § 


laden with the breath of many flowers, and 
the sunlight struggled faintly in’ through a 
shower of honey-suckle and jessamines. In 
the centre of the room stood a bed, its snowy 
curtains looped carelessly back ; while around 
the couch we all stood, lips pale with very an- 
guish, as we watched the gathering paleness 
upon brow, and lip, and cheek, of her dearest 
to us upon earth—our mother. Oh! the black- 
Vou. x.—8 











ness that gathered as the light of life slowly 
dimmed and faded from her eye; then the 
great solemn shadow fell upon our home, which 
sooner or later must fall upon every human 
heart. Upon mine, a very child’s heart then, it 
fell with a crushing weight, for I was not ola 
and strong as the others; and oh! years have 
but doubled that pall; for one by one my sis- 
ters have gone, seeking an early bed among 
the violets in the old family grave-yard. Last 
of all, my brother, the hope and pride of my 
existence, while standing upon the very thres- 
hold of life, has gone with the rest ; and this 
June I am here to plant flowers, for the first 
time, upon fis grave. Alone, alone; I tum 
away, and enter the old house—the scene of so 
many happy hours—but it echoes only to the 
foot-fall of strangers—yet I love to lingér 
around it, forthe very atmosphere seems sacred. 

Last, night as I sat there, in the chamber 
that used to be mine—the sweet south cham- 
ber, overlooking the garden and the lake— 
with my head bowed upon the window-seat, 
and those calm, holy stars smiling down upon 
me, just as they have done so’ often before, 
memories, memories oh ! how strong, came trill- 
ing back upon my heart. -I was a child again, 
and first came the little, neat school-house 
down in the glen, embowered among the great 
maples and overhanging grape-vines, and the 
little stream that wound, like a silver chain, 
down the valley, far as the eye could reach, 
losing itself at last among the thick foliage and 
mosses, 

How my heart goes back to that sweet spot 
in life, and gathers around it all the treasures 
it held dearest then. I could take them inmy 
arms now, one by one, and bless them for the 
happiness they gave me. 

But they are scattered—some filling different 
spheres, and for years I have scarcely seen 
them, excepting one whom I met but a few days 
ago. How welll remember her! She was the 
most beautiful, the queen of our number, old- 
er by two or three years than myself ; so I stood 
somewhat in awe of her at first; never ap- 
proaching her, while at the same time I was a 
very worshipper at the shrine of her beauty. 

But one day I was sitting beneath an old ma- 
ple near the house, as our teacher often allowed 
us to do in the long afternoons, studying very 
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hard over a problem in Algebra, which would 
persist in being wrong, till at last the great 
tears came, and I laid down my pen almost in 
despair. 

‘* What is it, Nettie?’ It was her soft silvery 
voice I knew; and looking up I met a smile, 
bright as the May sunshine. 

“This problem, Lizzie—it won’t be right.’’ 

**Well, let us see,’ and sitting down beside 
me, she worked diligently a few moments, and 
handed it to me, all correct, saying, ‘‘ There, 
my dear, if you find knotty problems again, 
come to me, and I’ll assist you all I can.” 

“Oh! thank you!” and taking her hand, 
which looked more like an opening lily than 
any thing else, I kissed it. 

“Ah! my little miss, is that all the kiss you } 
mean to give me?’’ she said flinging her arms 
about me, and dropping a shower of kisses up- 
on my cheeks and lips. ‘I’ve always loved 
you, shy as you were, and I always mean to, 
if you’ll let me—will you ?” 

‘Indeed, Lizzie, I shall always love youvery 
much,” 

‘*Then I know we shall always be friends,”’ 
she said. 

From that time we were friends ; and though 
many changes have swept over mé since then, 
I find in my affections no change. But they 
told me she had grown haughty and vain ; that 
she was now a heartless coquette. I could not 
think it. Could I have believed that she had 
buried all her innocence and truth, smothered 
all the generous and kindly feelings, which are 
the sweetest ornaments of a woman’s soul, I 
should have prayed never to look upon her 
face again. But I could not believe it, and de- 
termined to satisfy myself upon the subject, 
which opportunity was soon afforded, for that 
very evening I received, in her own hand-writ- 
ing, an invitation to her sister’s wedding. She 
had heard of my arrival, she said, and longed 
to call, but the circumstances demanded her 
services at home, ending with the solicitation 
that I would not fail to come. 

I went, and she met me with the old smiles 
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and affectionate embrace. But her attention 
was soon called off by guests already arriving 
in numbers; and as she passed among them in 
her snowy robes, and sparkling diamonds, I 
heard from many lips the exclamation ‘‘ how 
beautiful !’’ But thero was a half-defiant air 
that she never had before, the head proudly 
erect and lips slightly curled. . The face was 
bright, it is true, but like the rays of light upon 
- an ice-berg, which dazzles while it freezes. 
It was late before the guests departed, and 
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while Lizzie was paying the compliments of 
hostess to the last departing guest, I had sto- 
len into her boudoir, and was pacing up and 
down the floor when she entered. 

“Oh! Nettie,’? her arms were about me as 
she drew me out into the long piazza, “let us 
go out of these stifled rooms into the free air, 
I am so weary of this noise and dim ;’’ and the 
beautiful head sank upon my shoulder. 

‘*Dear Lizzie! what is it? why this revul- 
sion of feeling from the happy enjoyment of 
your early life ?”’ 

“T may tell you sometime, Nettie, but it is 
late now, and you must retire,’’ and drawing 
me into the house she accompanied me to my 
chamber. Bidding me good-night with kind 
kisses and tears, she left me. 





THE WRECKED. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


The surf beat up on the shore— 
Beat up, broad, deep and white, 

And high on the headlands brown and bare 
They lit the beacon light ; 

And the red flame-tongues leaped joyously 
All over the sulky height. 


White women flocked to the bluff, 
With shoulders gleaming bare ; 

And the mournful mists wrought diamond chains 
In their long dishevelled hair ; 

And their groans rose wild when the minute gun 
Boomed dull on the dying air! 


They watched the whole night through, 
Till the blue-grey morning broke, 

And the clouds once more in their billowy depths 
To a warm, rich amber woke, 

And God in the solemn ocean’s tones 
To his listening children spoke. 


Oh! the sun came up that day 
Red gold o’er the conquered deep, 
And the winds went back to their den, 
And the waves to their soundless keep ; 
And low on the beach a score of wives 
Sat down on the sands to weep! 


Oh! weep for the stilled, dead hearts 
Gone down in the hungry waves! 

A hundred corpses sinking down 
To a hundred watery graves! 

And never a grander mausoleum 
Than ocean’s gold-strewn caves! 





LOOK OUT! 
A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Two MORE years passed away; there was lit- 
tle of event prominent inthem. I believe this 
was a time of quiet growth and advancement— 
a time when my life was beginning to answer 
that great question Seth Robins had asked long 
ago, under the swamp willows, ‘‘ What sort of 
& woman are you going to make?” 

I was happy in the midst of my social, litera- 
ry, and home enjoyments. I wrote a good 
deal, chiefly periodical stories, and a couple of 
children’s books. My first one had been writ- 
ten from my heart, and I did not venture to 
make another great effort in the field of ro- 
mance. The intellect grows slower than the 
heart, and mine did not develope early. | 

I had passed part of both these winters in 
New York, with the families of my publishers, 
and a day in each visit with my relations, who 
overwhelmed me with attentions; my uncle 
was a retired merchant, and they lived in mag- 
nificent style, but I did not envy them their 
“place on Fifth Avenue.”’ 

Of Alison Holmes I knew nothing except that 
he was in Europe with his wife; as were also 
Clyde and Meltha, and the latter was in feeble 
health. 

I had not forgotten him, neither had he 
grown to me like the dead—nay, I still believe 
that I had loved him too well even to marry 
again—that “tliat pleasant song, hushed in the 
garden of my heart, would be heard no more.” 

But it was not a heart where the snows lay, 
and the winds stormed any more. The spring 
had come, and flowers had bloomed, and the 
sunshine lay warm all over it. 

Soon after my return from my second visit 
in New York, I received a letter from a wealthy 
old bachelor, who visited my friends, and whom 
I had met at several parties there, with a for- 
mal offer of his hand and heart. 

“Stiff, stately, and sixty! that describes 
him exactly. Was the man so absurd as to 
suppose I’d have him!” I laughed after read- 
ing the letter to my uncle and aunt. 

“Probable he thinks his dollars will ignore all 
his deficiencies in your estimation,’ answered 
the minister. ‘‘But see here, Ethel, don’t you 
expect ever to be married ?’’ 


“‘Never—of course not,’’ wondering he could 
ask me such a question; and I went up atairs 
to answer the letter. 

But going up, I unconsciously stopped a mo- 
ment, for I heard the minister ask: ‘* What 
are you smiling at, Ruth?” 

“At Ethel’s answer.’’ 

‘“Why—don’t you believe it?” 

“I believe she thinks so. But a woman of 
my age, and my experiences, see deep into a 
young girl’s heart. Her’s has wakened from 
its first Jove; Alison’ Holmes is not, as I once 
thought, the elect, the husband of her soul. 
She may never find him, for very few women 
do, but if she does she will marry him.” 

“T believe you are right, Ruth.’ answered 
her brother thoughtfully. 

‘*No she isn’t either,’’? 1 whispered as I went 
up stairs; but I was a long time answering the 
bachelor’s letter, wondering if what Aunt Ruth 
said could be true. 

Late in that spring, the minister and his sis- 
ter received an urgent invitation from their 
mother’s sister to visit hér once.again. The 
old lady wrote she was in feeble health, and 
had a presentiment she would not live long. 
She wished to consult her niece and nephew 
before she made her will. 

‘It is necessary we should go,at once, or we 
can’t get away until Fall, as she resides in the 
western part of Jew York state; and I have 
engaged to supply Brother Henning’s pulpit in 
Springfield, during. his absence,” saic Uncle 
Getald. 

‘How unfortunate!” answered his sister. 
‘* Jane’s gone, for the first time in ten years, to 
see her sick niece, and Bridget seems to labor un- 
der an unusual share of Hibernian verdancy.” 

‘¢Look here ;’’ I interrupted, ‘‘you and un- 
cle shall go. Ill keep house during your ab- 
sence,”’ 

Philip put down his tea cup and gave a most 
significant. whistle. 

‘Phil, you just keep, still, if you .know 
what’s for your good.” The ambiguous shake 
of my head, in no wise alarmed the young 
gentleman. ; 

‘¢ Yes,” continuing energetically, ‘‘you shall 





$ go, and I’ll be housekeeper. It’ll be so novel, 
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and funny, and thon in the spring, there’s 
always a season when I can’t write a line, it’s 
coming on now. I'll manage Bridget, and keep 
the domestic machinery in prime order.’’ 

‘And I s’pose I'll have to be chief engineer,’’ 
said Phil, with a comically rueful visage. 

‘You'll have to behave yourself, if you’re 
one of the officers on board my ship, that’s 
certain, young man.”’ 

The subject was discussed vehemently for an 
hour or two. Aunt Ruth demurred from the 
beginning, as she entertained no exalted. opi- 
nion of my domestic yifts, and capabilities ; 
but at last Uncle Gerald settled the matter by 
saying: ‘‘ Well, I guess we'll go, Ruth. It 
will be an entirely new experience for Ethel, 
and can do her no harm, anyway.” 

Tlittle thought that fair May morning—when, 
standing in the hall, Aunt Ruth slipped the 
black ribbon, which always held her keys, 
around my belt—of all the fearful experiences 
through which I was to pass before I looked in 
her face again. 

“God be with you,’’ said Uncle Gerald, as 
he went down the steps. Oh,’I had need 
enough of that prayer. 

It was late on the fourth afternoon of my 
installation in my new office, where I flattered 
myself I had achieved remarkably, when 
Bridget came up to my room, with a very myste- 
rious expression elongating her rubicund vi- 
sage, and informed me there was a man down 
stairs, who said he was in a great hurry, and 
must see me allalone. I hurried down, laugh- 
ing at Biddy’s obscure perceptions, as I sup- 
posed she had delivered the message wrongly, 
and confronted a tall, gaunt, awkward looking 
individual, who rose on my entrance, and ea- 
gerly inquired if I was Miss Ethel Lindsay. 

“Yes, that is my name.” 

“T have a letter of great importance for you, 
ma’am,” he said in a low, mysterious voice. 
“It will explain what has brought me here” 
and he produced it from his deep coat pocket. 

Greatly wondering what it could mean, I tore 
it open. A few lines were traced inside with an 
unsteady hand: 

“Miss Ernet Linpsay.—I am dying—the doc- 
tor says I cannot live, at the farthest, but a few 
days; and I cannot leave this world in peace 
without making a confession which intimately 
concerns yourself. Come to me, I pray you, 
come to me without a moment’sdelay! for what 
[ have to say must be said quickly. I am at 

—— hotel. The bearer of this is the husband 
of my nurse, and a perfectly reliable person. 
He will accompany you here. 
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say, a8 one day you must lie where now I am 
lying, heed the prayer of a dying woman, and 
before death darkens it may God bring you to 
the gaze of IRENE WooLsEyY. 

I staggered against the window, struck blind 
and dumb fora moment. Ever since Alison’s 
marriage, I had been convinced, in my mind, 
that his wife was at the bottom of our separa- 
tion. The minister and his sister were, I saw, 
of the same opinion. I never supposed that 
the means by which Mrs. Holmes accomplished 
her desires would be revealed to me in this 
world ; but God forgive me! for more than two 
years I had hated her, with all that intensity 
and loathing which a nature peculiarly strong 
in its loves and dislikes, feels for an enemy 
who has basely robbed it of its one great life- 
treasure. 

Now, however, my feelings underwent a great 
change. My enemy was dying. This thought 
was enough to banish all hatred from my 
soul. 

‘¢ What ails Mrs. Holmes ? Who is with her?” 
I asked of her messenger, as soon as the great 
shock I had received allowed me to speak. 

‘*She took cold at a ball, week before last ; it 
settled into lung and bilious fever, and now 
the doctor says there is no help for the poor 
lady. She came on with her brother, Mr. Clyde 
Woolsey, who is off on some business in New 
York State, ar? does not know of his sister’s 
illness, though i..ey have sent messengers in 
all directions to learn his whereabouts.” 

‘¢ And her husband?” I gasped, 

‘*He is in Europe, with his mother, who was 
taken so ill just before they sailed, that her son 
would not leave her; though he promised to 
be here in a few weeks. Mrs. Holmes’s father 
had a paralytic shock, and they feared he would 
die, and it was this that brought the children 
on so suddenly, but the old gentlemanis better 
now, and with his daughter. 

‘*The lady says she cannot die in peace un- 
less she sees you. She made me promise to 
bring you back without fail, and we must be 
‘ina hurry if you'll see her alive. You will 
not refuse the prayer of adying woman? Yon 
will go with me, ma’am,’’ asked the man, very 
earnestly. I hesitated but a moment, before I 
answered ‘‘I will go.” 

And then, the man proceeded to pte, me 
that we must be at the depot in an hour and a 
half, to reach Springfield at eight o’ clock that 
evening. Wecould then take the cars for New 
Haven, which we should reach before the boat 
left, at eleven, and arrive at New York next 


Oh, Ethel Lind- $ morning. 
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“You can be reatly in an hour and a half?” 
he anxiously concluded. 

‘¢Yes,” and then, as one in a dream, I called 
Biddy, told her to offer the man some refresh- 
ment, and went up stairs. 

There was little preparation to be made. 
Mechanically, I took out my bonnet and shawl, 
placed a dress in my carpet-bag, and then, 
catching a glimpse of my face in the mirror, I 
began to realize what I had undergone, it 
looked so shocked and ghastly. Then I heard 
Philip bounding noisily into the house, and 
humming a tune. 

I called him up stairs, and completely electri- 
fied him with the announcement that I was go- 
ing to New York. 

“T say, Ethel, are you turned crazy, that 
you're going to start off with this strange man? 
I declare you shan’t do it.’’ 

“But you don’t understand, Phil. Mrs. 
Holmes is dying, and she has a revelation to 
make which very deeply concerns me. You 
would not have me refuse the prayer of a dying 
woman? The thought would lie on my con- 
science all the days of my life.’”’ 

“Well, then, if you must go, Ishall accompa- 
ny you as far as New Haven, and place you, 
myself, under the care of the captain. Now 
there’s no use in opposing me, Ethel. I will 
never let you go off with this stranger until I 
see you have other protection. I know papa will 
say I was in the right when he returns.” 

Philip was now nearly fifteen, and hada will 
and opinions of his own, which it was no easy 
matter to oppose. I saw it was useless to at- 
tempt to dissuade him from accompanying me. 

At eleven that night we were on board the 
steamer. Ourride had been a silent, rapid one, 
for I was wrapped too deeply in my own medi- 
tations to converse, and Philip was mostly en- 
grossed in watching our companion, whom he 
evidently regarded with suspicion, although 
that individual had avery honest physiognomy, 
and, exhausted with his journey, slept most of 
the time. 

The steamer started out a few moments after 
we reached her, so Philip had time for only a 
very brief interview with the captain, who was 
very courteous, and to whose care the boy re- 
luctantly consigned me. 

“Now don’t be troubled about anything, 
Ethel,” he said, kissing my forehead with a ten- 
derness that even then struck me, for Philip, 
like most boys, disliked demonstrative affection. 
“Go to bed, and to sleep, at once, and take good 
care of yourself; how pale you are looking !”’ 
Then the bell rang, and he hurried off. 
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I obeyed him, retired, and slept a sound, 
heavy sleep, without interruption, for my strong 
emotions had completely exhausted me. When! 
awaked the next morning, we were in New York. 

Two hours later, we were at the hotel. 

‘* Has she come? Oh, has she come ?” 

Acriminal, mounting the scaffold, might have 
asked in just such tones if the pardon he still 
looked for had arrived. 

‘Yes, my child; she is here. Now, do try 
and not agitate yourself,’ and the old gentle- 
man put down his gray head, and kissed his 
daughter, as we kiss those whom “ Death hath 
spoken.”’ 

I came forward, and stood before her. (Oh, 
there was only pity in my heart for you then, 
Irene Woolsey.) Her head, that proud, beauti- 
fal head, was propped up on the pillows; her 
long, rich, purplish hair, flowing over them; 
and the face, with all its rare beauty of out- 
line, was fearfully sunken and ghastly. 

But her eyes—I cannot describe them—larger 
and darker than ever, burning with a preterna- 
tural brightness, as these fastened themselves 
on me. ‘Ethel Lindsay,’ gasped the sufferer, 
*“come close to me. Your face has haunted me 
for the last two years, by night and by day, 
sometimes fiercely, always reproachfully, and 
yet, now there is nothing but sorrow init.” 

“And I am very sorry for you, Irene—Mrs. 
Holmes. Try not to disturb yourself any more 
than is possible ; I have come to you, you see, 
at once.”’ 

“Yes, it was good—oh, so very good in you! 
I have a great deal to say to you,”’ in a quick, 
gasping tone. ‘Nurse, I want you and papa 
to leave me all alone with her now, for what 
I do must be done quickly.” 

They hesitated, but the sick woman was 
inexorable, and at last they left us together ; 
her father entreating me, as he shook my 
hands, not to allow her to become excited ; 
and the nurse whispered in my ear: ‘‘There- 
is a little bell on the table—just ring it if any- 
thing happens.” 

We were alone—the dying woman and I. 
“Draw your chair close to me, Ethel,” she 
said. ‘‘Oh{! God knows how I have hoped and 
prayed for this hour, and, now it has come, my 
heart fails me—how can I tell you !’’ and she 
looked up with such a helpless sort of appeal 
into my face, that I could not bear it. 

‘You are distressing yourself too much, 
Irene,’ I answered, stroking away the unbound 
hair from the dark forehead. ‘‘If this reve- 
lation is so painful to you, perhaps it is best 
not to make it.” 
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“T must! Imust!” she almost shrieked. ‘‘I 
cannot die in peace—I cannot meet my God 
until I doit. Oh! how it has taught me that 
‘the wages of sin is death.’” 

“God is merciful; Ha will forgive you, 
Irene.” 

‘But you will not say this, and look at me 
so, when you learn all that I have done—how 
I have been your base, relentless enemy, and 
darkened your youth and blighted your whole 
life 1’ 

I shivered in every limb, and for the mo- 
ment my heart rose up bitterly against her; 
but she continued: ‘‘Turn your face away, 
and I will turn mine, for I cannot look at you 
while I speak.” 

I buried my face in my hands, and she turned 
hers away on the pillow; and, reader, my 
heart grows sick and my hand trembles with 
the thought of that terrible hour. I must 
hasten from it. 

Enough that dumb, shivering paralysed, I 
listened to Irene’s disclosures, She held noth- 
ing back—just as God’s right-hand angel, would 
have opened the books and read it at the Judg- 
ment, did she read it to me, all her duplicity, 
all her sin. 

Once only I interrupted her. When she 
came to the letter she had written to Grant Mul- 
ford, and shown to Alison Holmes as my own, 
I sprang to my feet, impelled by a horror I 
could not control. 

“God have mercy upon you, Irene Wool- 
sey !”? I cried, wringing my hands, pacing up 

.and down the room, and feeling for the mo- 
ment that J never could, 

But I looked at her; what I saw in her face 
no lip can speak, no pen can write; but it 
calmed me, and I went back to the bedside, 
and dropped my shaking limbs in the chair, 
and buried my face in my hands, and whis- 
pered ‘* Go on.” 

And she went on to the end, and I knew all— 
why Alison Holmes had deserted me, and why 
he had written that letter, that came near cost- 
ing me my reason or my life, 

I sat very still. I did not speak a word or 
lift wp my head, or move a muscle. 

And then, Irene’s faint, gasping voice crept 
in upon the silence again: ‘“ Wicked as I was, 
Ethel, I have been fearfully punished; for 
even as Alison’s wife I was not happy. At our 
bridal altar your face, white and reproachful, 
stood before me, and it has followed me ever 
since, and dearly as I have loved him, when 
my head has lain close upon his heart, I have 
often wished it lay deep under the gray sods, 


i and that yours rested there instead. Oh! there 
is no reward in sin, only remorse, agony, 
death !’? 

If you could have heard how she spoke these 
words! I drew my hands from my face and 
looked at her. A death-bed in which there is 
no hope isa terrible thing! There was a fear- 
ful struggle in my own heart. All the suffer- 
ing I had passed through, and of which she 
had been the cause; rose up before me at that 
moment. It did not seem as if 1 could speak to 
her. 

‘“‘Ethel,’? moaned the dying woman, “I do 
not dare to ask you to forgive me. I know 
you never can—but oh! Lam so afraid to die— 
do you think God will? Remember, you some- 
time must lie just where I am, and. you will 
not be sorry then that you answered me!”’ 

Could it be the gay, haughty, brilliant Irene 
Woolsey, that lay there, and lifted up her pite- 
ous face to me, with these words? I covered 
my face with my hands a moment, and prayed 
as I had never prayed before, while the tears 
$ shook through my fingers. 

At last I looked up, and, taking both hands 
in mine, I Baid solemnly: ‘‘ Irene Holmes, I 
forgive you all—freely, entirely, as I hope God 
may forgive me at the Judgment.” 

She looked up at me, with a doubtful, trou- 
Dled joy, lightening into her white face. “Oh, 
Ethel, I shall carry those words down into the 
grave with me, and they’ll make my rest 
lighter there.’’ 
| 





“And God will forgive you, Irene; try to 
trust Him; try to look to Him now.”’ 

“T am afraid, Ethel, I have been so wicked 
all my life,’? and again she moaned out those 
piteous words, ‘‘I am afraid to die.”’ 

‘*But God is more merciful than man, Irene, 
and ‘if I forgive you, shall not He who is love!” 

“If you would only ask Him, Ethel; I can- 

? not.”? 
> And kneeling down there by that death-bed, 
I prayed for the soul of Irene Woolsey, it 
seemed as I would have prayed for my own. 
When I rose up, I saw a change had come 
; over her face. ‘*I-am very faint,” she gasped. 
“If you would only raise up my head, Ethek”’ 
I lifted up her head, and she laid it on my 
| shoulder. ‘‘I will call some one, Irene!”’ 
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“No; I would rather rest so. Say those 
blessed words again, Ethel, ‘I forgive you!’” 
“T forgive you, and so will God, through 
Christ, our blessed Redeemer. Oh! Irene, be- 
lieve Him, trust Him, love Him.” 
“TI believe Him, Ethel. He will! He will! 
: I feel it in my heart now.” She lifted up her 
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head, a new light overswept her whole face, 


then it dropped down slowly on my shoulder; 
and it rested there very quietly, and neither 
of us spoke. For the first time I looked around 
the chamber. Its rich curtains of crimson and 
lace shut out the sunlight. The silken canopy 
and hangings of the carved bedstead struck 
their heavy shadows around us. There were 
marble ‘tables, and oval mirrors, and velvet 
lounges—little worth then to her who, in the 
morning of her womanhood, and the bloom of 
her dazzling beauty, was sailing out on the 


great ocean of death. 3 


The long silence troubled me, and at last I 
whispered softly, ‘‘Irene! Irene!” 

There was no answer, and I loosed my arms 
gently, and looked in her face. ‘‘Oh God! she 
is dead |”? struck out sharply from my lips, and 
then I sank down on the floor, just as, looking 
up, Isaw Clyde Woolsey entering the room. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


; 
A week before the death of his sister, Clyde 


Woolsey, in travelling through the interior of 
New York State, stopped one afternoon at a 
pleasant village, set in picturesquely between 
high hills and long, sloping meadows. The 
gentleman was not feeling quite well, and con- % 
cluded to remain at the hotel until the next day. 

Having no acquaintances, and being quite 
charmed with the scenery, he walked out in 
the afternoon, and strolled down to the river, 
which ran for several miles betwixt a steep 
wooded hill and broad pasture-fields. In one 
or two places carriage or foot paths had been 
cut down from the summit of the hill to the 
river, and a narrow walk cleared at the foot, 
which commanded a very fair view of the vil- 
lage and its suburbs. 

Clyde Woolsey crossed over from the pasture 
to this walk by a foot-bridge which overhung 
the river, and was absorbed in admiration of 
the country picture before him, when he was 
startled by a loud, sharp shriek, a shriek of 
fright and helplessness. 

Looking up, he saw a horse plunging wildly 
down the hill, every muscle instinct with ter- 
ror, as, with flaming eyes and foaming mouth 
the noble animal rushed to the river. 

A little girl, not more than twelve years old, 
was clinging to the horse’s mane; her bonnet 
had fallen off, her dark curls were tossing wild- 
ly about her pale face; and shriek after shriek 








fell from the lips of the frightened child, as the 
horse plunged on toward the river’s brink, 
where he paused a moment, and then dashed } 
in with his burden. ; 





Both rose in a moment; Clyde saw the girl 
fall from the animal, who swam toward the op- 
posite side, and then he sprang into the river, 
for he was an expert swimmer. When the 
girl next rose he grasped her by her hair, and 
with some difficulty—for the river was deep and 
the current dangerous here—he succeeded in 
gaining the shore with his burden. The girl 
was soon partially restored to consciousness, 
and overwhelmed her preserver with thanks, 
while she hung to him, shivering and drenched. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to thank me now, 
my dear miss; only tell me your name and 
where you reside, so you can remove these wet 
garments,” 

Her name was Mary Walters, and her home 
was only a quarter of a mile from the river. 
Clyde carried her up the hill, and she managed 
to walk the remainder of the distance, by lean- 
ing on his arm, and pausing frequently to rest 
herself. 

The girl’s home proved to be a fine, old, 
white farm house, with fruit trees in front, and 
thick hedges of buckthorn all around it. The 
domestic gave an exclamation of surprise and 
alarm, when Mary and her preserver appeared 
at the door—Mary being thoroughly drenched 
with her submersion—which brought Mrs. Wal- 
ters down stairs with a bound. 

‘¢My child! my child! what has happened ?”’ 
cried the frightened mother, staring first at her 
daughter, then at the gentleman. In a few 
words Mary explained how the horse had taken 
fright, and plunged with her into the river, 
and how she must inevitably ‘have perished, 
had not the gentleman rescued and brought 
her home. If the daughter’s thanks had op- 
pressed Clyde, much more so did the mother’s, 
who, with pale face and stréaming eyes, blessed 
him, over and over again, as the preserver 
of her darling child. 

She insisted that his trunk should be brought 
from the hotel, as with his saturated garments 
he was in no condition to return to it. He at 
last yielded to Mrs. Walters’ earnest solicita- 
tions, and passed the night at her residence. 
In the morning he awoke with a severe cold, 
contracted by his sudden plunge into the river, 
and this settled into fever, more prostrating 
than dangerous, and one requiring constant 
and judicious nursing, which he received from 
his hostess, who could not be grateful enough 
to him who had saved the life of her child. 

Clyde grew much interested in Mrs. Walters 
and her two charming daughters, of which 
Mary was the elder. She was a widow, and 
resided with her father, a gray-haired, fine look- 
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ing old man, who seemed almost to worship his 
grandchildren ; and who, on learning of Mary’s 
narrow escape, would at once have dismissed 
his man-servant for allowing her to ride the 
new animal he had just purchased of a friend, 
had it not been for Mrs, Walters’ urgent soli- 
citations in his behalf, as John was an old ser- 
vant of the family. 

Mrs. Walters was still young and pretty ; but 
the shadow of past sorrows looked out of her 
gentle eyes, and gave its sadness to her smile. 

Clyde passed several very happy days in the 
farm house. He chatted about crops, the French 
Revolution, and Jefferson’s administration with 
the old man, and frolicked, when he was able, 
with the children; and in the evening enter- 
tained them all with descriptions and anecdotes 
of his travels in Europe. 

A week expired, and Clyde was almost re- 
covered. He was sitting in the parlor one 
evening, reading some poems to his hostess, 
while Nettie (her youngest daughter) was 
sombing his hair, when Mary bounded in sud- 
denly, her large, hazel eyes kindled up with 
some joyful excitement. 

‘Oh mother !- Ihave such news to tell you!” 
she cried, breathlessly. . ‘* You will be so as- 
tonished,’’ 

‘*But, my dear, you have interrupted Mr. 
Woolsey,’’gently chided the mother, 

‘You will excuse me, won’t you?’ She 
went up to him, in her pretty, childish way, 
and placed her hand in his. 

‘Certainly, my child. Come round here, 
Nettie, please, and comb the front side of my 
hair,’’ drawing the little girl into his lap, and 
looking down admiringly on the vivacious face 
that was always dimpling and sparkling be- 
tween its golden curls, for Nettie was the wild- 
er and more impetuous of the two children. 

‘¢ You remember that novel we read last sum- 
mer, and cried over so much, mamma ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, daughter.’’ 

‘Well, I have found out the name of the 
authoress. You would never guess who it is, 
but somebody we all know.’’ 

** Well, you’re not going to keep us in sus- 
pense, then?” Mrs. -Walters put down her 
work. 

‘It’s Ethel Lindsay, mamma!’’ An excla- 
mation broke simultaneously from Mrs. Wal- 
ters and Nettie, while Clyde started, and 
looked up. 

‘Yes, it is certainly; for you remember, 
mamma, you lent the book, a few weeks ago, 
to Mrs. Hope. Well, I went home this after- 
noon with Mary, from my drawing teacher’s ; 


they had company from New York, and the 
book lay on the table. One of the gentlemen, 
a Mr. Miles, took it up, and said ‘I have the 
pleasure of knowing the authoress, and her 
real name is Ethel Lindsay. I met her several] 


times at her relatives’ last winter.’ 

‘**Oh, won’t you please describe her to me, 
I spoke up suddenly, though I had not 
‘I knew an 


sir!’ 
been introduced to the gentleman. 
Ethel Lindsay once.’ 

“They all smiled at my earnestness, but the 
gentleman was very kind, and said, 

‘** Well, let me see. She is a little below me- 
dium height, and is neither a blonde or a 
¥ brunette, with pale, rather thin face, and irregu- 
lar features. I remember her eyes struck me 
most forcibly, as they did all others who ob- 
served her attentively. They were large, and 
a sort of dark brown, I think, not dazzling or 
perhaps beautiful, unless she is excited, when 
it is a pleasure to sit still and watch them ; that 
is all that is striking about her, I believe !’— 
Now mother, wasn’t this Ethel Lindsay to per- 
fection ?”’ 

‘Yes, it must be she, think. Oh, if I could 
only see her face ?”’ 

‘*He said, too, that she was an orphan, and 
resided somewhere in New England, with the 
minister, Mr. Gerald Maltby, who had adopted 
her, and his sister.” 

‘That is the very name she herself gave 
me,’’ said Mrs. Walters, rising up. ‘‘I will 
write to her this very night; and if you will 
excuse me, Mr. Woolsey, go over and see this 
Mr. Miles, at once, and obtain her address.’’ 

‘‘ It will be useless mamma,’’ spoke up Mary. 
‘‘T asked him myself, and he said he was un- 
acquainted with the friends Miss Lindsay re- 
mained with while in New York. He thought 
however he could obtain her address by writ- 
ing, and promised to do so. Beside, they are 
all gone out now.”’ 

Mrs. Walters sat down. ‘‘I would give more 
to see her than any other human being,’’ she 
murmured. 

Here Clyde spoke, for the gentleman had lis- 
tened with absorbing interest to this conversa- 
tion. ‘I, too, formerly knew this young lady 
She was visiting in New York at a friend’s of 
mine; I have not seen her book, but I knew 
she was an authoress!’’ 

‘* You did!—you knew Ethel Lindsay ?”’ cried 
his surprised auditors, in one breath. 

‘* Yes; will you tell me first, Mrs. Walters, 
something of your acquaintance with her?” 
asked Clyde, his curiosity quite stimulated. 

There was evident embarrassment and hesita- 
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ting in the lady’s manner. ‘Do tell him, do 
tell him now, mamma,” whispered Mary. ‘It 
is such a beautiful story he knows her too.” 

Clyde Woolsey was a man that one intuitive- 
ly trusted. Mrs. Walters related that sad story 
of her life, with which the reader is acquainted— 
of her early marriage—of her father’s and of her 
husband’s death, of the poverty and wretched- 
ness to which she and her children were re- 
duced, and of her brief acquaintance with me. 

‘“‘T fully believe she saved my own life and 
my children’s,” said the Jady, “for despairing, 
starving as we were, I should never have 
arisen from that bed, if she had not come to me, 
an angel of strength and consolation !”’ 

‘‘T can see her now, can’t you, Mary ?”’ chimed 
in Nettie, “‘as she burst into that dark old 
chamber, where we were so cold and hungry, 
with the tears rolling down her cheeks, while 
she tossed the cakes into our hands, crying 
‘There, eat, eat quick, little children !’ ”’ 

‘But you say,” and they who heard did not 
imagine how deeply the brother’s heart was in- 
volved in this question, ‘‘ you say, Mrs, Wal- 
ters, that you had finished some work for a 
young lady who was residing at the time with 
Miss Lindsay, and she never paid you; do you 
recollect her name {”’ 

“N-o—stop I thihk it was Irene, Irene 
something, I forget what. She wasa tall, very 
beautiful girl, with dazzling eyes, and long, 
black curls ; but her cold, haughty manner half 
neutralized the effect of her beauty.’’ 

“And you never did any sewing for Miss 
Lindsay ?”’ 

“Not astitch. I left a message for the young 
lady for whom I worked. Whether she ever 
received it I cannot say, but if she did, and 
had a heart, it must have startled her.” 

‘And no one was aware of Ethel’s generosi- 
ty.” 

‘‘No one; she was very much afraid her 
friends would be alarmed at her absence that 
morning on which she accompanied us to the 
cars. We were so unfortunate losing her ad- 
dress, but in the great excitement of our jour- 
ney; and the joy of being reconciled, I lost 
sight of everything else for a few days.” 

Before the gentleman could reply, there was 
aloud, peremptory summons of the door bell, 
and a moment after the errand boy at the ho- 
tel stood in the parlor, informing Clyde Wool- 
sey that a message had just been received there 
forhim. His sister, Mrs. Holmes, was very ill, 
and if he wished to see her alive, it would be 
necessary that he should start at once for New 
York. For a moment the news quite overcame 
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him; sie he sat pale and speechless, amid the 
pitying exclamations of Mrs. Walters and her 
children. But his strong heart rallied in a lit- 
tle time. 

“‘T shall start for New York to-night,” he 
said, with that tone and manner which always 
prohibited discussion. 

For a few moments Clyde Woolsey and I 
looked at each other. I hardly think the dead 
face was whiter than the living ones. At last 
I pointed to the pillows, and tried to speak, 
but the words died on my lips. Just then the 
nurse camein. I do not remember anything 
that occurred for the next two hours. 

In the afternoon, I found myself lying on a 
bed, in one of the chambers of the hotel, with 
strangers all around me. It was some time be- 
fore I could recollect what had brought me 
there, and what I had undergone. 

As soon as I could sit up, the nurse and a 
lady friend of Irene’s came in, and wished to 
know all the particulars of her last moments ; 


‘informing me that her father had had frequent 


spasms since her death, and that he was now 
insensible. I told them all I could, without in 
any wise betraying the story of the dead wo- 
man. 

Then I said, ‘*I can be of no farther service 
here.. I must return home to-night.’’ 

“ Home !’’ the half dozen people in the room 
simultaneously exclaimed. ‘‘You look like 
one risen from the dead now.” 

“T can’t help it. I shall be no better while 
I am here,” I'said, positively, and looking off 
with a great longing to the quiet of the parson- 
age; for my nervous system had undergone a 
terrible shock. 

“T am certain they all thought I was de- 
mented when I insisted upon going at once, 
and entreated some one to call a carriage. At 
last the nurse said: ‘TI will eall Mr. Woolsey 
to see the lady. He has inquired about her a 
number of times; but poor man! he has trou- 
ble on his heart this day, the land knows, 
with his sister dead, and his father in fits.’’ 

In a few moments she returned with Mr. 
Woolsey, and they left us alone together. There 
was a strange, unfathomable expression in his 
eyes, as he took my hand, and looked in my 
face ; even then it struck me, and I was not in 
a condition to observe very acutely ; it was a 
startled, half-horrified, half-pitying expression, 
as if some sudden appalling evil had chanced to 
him or to me. 

‘How do you feel now?’ he asked, (the 
nurse’s statement had probably alarmed him. ) 
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‘Better, thank you. Your sister, Mr. Wool- 
sey, had some private communications to make 
me, which rendered it necessary that we should 
be quite alone. After these were over, I should 
have summoned some one, but she forbade 
this, and so I was quite alone with her when 
she died.” I gave him an account of her last 
moments, withholding all expressions which 
would have excited his suspicions; and look- 
ing up to him, as I concluded, I said from my 
heart: ‘‘Mr. Woolsey, I believe your sister is 
in Heaven.” He looked at me with a strained, 
solemn gaze—he covered his face with his 
hands—I could see his whole frame shiver, but 
he did not speak. And then the:great breath- 
less longing to get out from the hotel—to be at 
home ‘again—came over me, and I broke the 
Silence : 

“Mr, Woolsey, I can be of no farther use 
here; the boat leaves at four for New Haven, 
and I must be there in time for it,’’ rising up 
with considerable difficulty. 

He urged my remaining—almost insisted on 
it, until I said: ‘‘I am ill in body and in 
mind. I shall not grow any better while 1am 
here.” 

He gazed at me doubtfully. ‘Perhaps you 
are right. The nurse’s husband shall accom- 
pany you home,’’ and he left me. 

A little later he returned: ‘‘ The carriage is 
at the door,’”’ he said. **John will meet you 
at the boat, and I will accompany you there.” 

I simply wanted to be alone. Perhaps the 
presence of those I best loved. on earth would 
have been oppressive just then; for I had not 
yet recovered from the great shock of Irene’s 
disclosures and death. 

Unconsciously I waved him off. ‘‘ No, thank 
you, Mr. Woolsey, I would rather go alone.” 

He stepped back. as though it were a sharp 
repulse, but he did not speak, though he ac- 
eompanied me to the carriage. After I was 
seated there, I offered him my hand: ‘Mr. 
Woolsey, believe me, I sympathise with you 
deeply.” 

The pale, stern mouth quivered like a child’s. 
He bowed his head. over my hand. ‘Ethel 
Lindsay, may God reward you!’’ he whis- 
pered huskily, and then he closed the carriage 
door. 

I reached home the evening of the next day, 
for we were obliged to: pass some of the night 
in New Haven, where I paced the room every 
moment. 


“Oh! Lam so glad to get you back again,”’ 


cried Philip, as he met me atthe door. ‘I’ve 














been so troubled about you, I haven’t had a 
moment’s peace since you left. Why, Ethel, 
what has happened to you? Your face-is as 
white as a spirit, and you’ve grown two years 
older.’? 

“Very likely, Philip; I’ve undergone a great 
deal in my feelings since we parted ; and I held 
Mrs. Holmes in my arms, all alone, when she 
died.”’ 

Then I went up stairs to my bed, which I 
did not leave for three days. r 

A week later the minister and his sister re- 
turned—I. was better then; but not strong. 
They exclaimed at once on my changed appear- 
ance. I did not tell them until the next day 
what had occasioned it; but I felt that justice 
to Alison and myself demanded they should 
know it all. 

They were shocked, overwhelmed. As for 
me, it was a lesson I took to my heart, and it 
made it humbler. God had spoken tome. I 
saw how in the end ‘‘the wicked did not tri- 
umph!’? I had beholden what a terrible thing 
death-bed remorse was, and shudderingly every 
night I prayed ‘‘ God save me from it.” 

About three months after Mrs. Holmes’ death 
I received a letter from Mrs. Walters. It was 
one of those letters that speak from one heart 
to another. She told me of her return, and of ~ 
her first meeting with her old father, in words 
that drew tears from my eyes, and how at pre- 
sent she was very happy with him and her 
children. 

She acquainted me, also, of her meeting with 
Mr. Woolsey, and how a recent letter'from him 
had furnished her with my address. She con- 
gratulated me much on my literary success, and 
closed with expressions of the warmest grati- 
tude, and urgent invitations for me to visit her. 

“Well, I haven’t lived for nothing,” I re- 
marked to Aunt Ruth, as I refolded the letter, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘* Alison Holmes! Thank God this is you!’ 

« Why, Clyde Woolsey, my old fellow, ’m 
glad to see you—glad from the bottom of my 
heart,’’ and thetwo men stood still a moment, 
and looked into each other’s faces. 

Two years had elapsed since Irene’s death, 
and the young men met for the first time since 
that event. 

They were both strolling along the Rue de 
Rivoli, gazing at the Tuileries, whose: every 
window was flashing. a tide of light on those 


$ massive gray stone walls, or observing the tide 


of gay, effervescent French life, that rolled un- 
der the graceful arcades. ’ 
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“Where did you come from??? Each asked 
the question stimultaneously, as they stood gaz- 
ing at each other. 

Clyde answered first. “From the Hotel Mau- 
rice, where Mrs. Woolsey and I have been stop- 
ping for the last month.” 

‘‘ And I,” returned’ Alison, ‘‘ have been here 
for a week, visiting some old friends, Ameri- 
cans.” 

‘This isa real God-send, Alison,” answered 
Clyde, as he drew his arm into that of his 


friend, and they walked slowly on together.— ‘ 


“Do you know I have been on the constant 
search for you, this last year and more ’?”’ 

“You have, my dear fellow? Well, it’s too 
bad, and I must fling myself on your charity, 
for behaving as I havedone. Butthe truth is, 
I enjoyed the new life I’ve been leading so in- 
tensely, that I determined to throw up for a lit- 
tle while all old friends and associations, until 
I grew tired of it.” 

“You are a very strange man, Alison 
Holmes. ‘‘Where have you been, and what 
do you mean by this ‘new life’ you’ve been lead- 
ing??? 

“One question at a time, my dear Yankee. 
I’ve been in Germany half of the time, the 
rest in Spain, Switzerland, and half a dozen 
weeks I gave to Italy. I’ve been leading a kind 
of wandering, anomalous sort of life; throw- 
ing aside, as I said, all social ligatures and re- 
straints, living my own honest, untrammelled 
life. I’ve studied the arts some, but human 
nature a great deal more. In short, I’ve been 
to school among these foreign people, not in 
courts, but in cottages ; not among princes, but 
among peasantry, and they’ve taught me a 
good many lessons I should never have learned 
elsewhere.”” 

Clyde smiled. ‘ Well, always thought you 
had a drop of gipsy blood in you. But why 
in the world didn’t you wait when you came 
home, a year and a half ago, until I could see 
you ?””, 

“ Because you were ill at the time, and they 
told me it would be a month before you could 
prudently leave the South. Then everything 
reminded me so forcibly of one whose name is 
very dear to both of us. You knowit was only 
my mother’s delicate health which prevented 
my sailing at once for home, when I received 
the sad intelligence ?” 7 

**T know—I know—Alison. It could have 
done no good then.’ Clyde spoke very sadly, 
and then he grew abstracted, only answering 
Alison’s questions in monosyllables, and leav- 
ing him to sustain the whole conversation. 





{ing at him with a mixture of surprise and 


At last, however, he broke into the midst of 
his friend’s remarks abruptly, and rapidly,. as 
though it cost him a strong effort. ‘‘Seé here, 
Alison, I have a disclosure to make to you, 
which I would rather give my right hand than 
do, but the duty I owe to another most deeply 
wronged, imperatively demands that I make 
the confession, and the sooner itis over the 
better. For the last two years it has not given 
me one day of perfect peace, or one night of 
quiet slumber.’’ 

He spoke with a mingled solemnity and pit- 
terness, that at once awed Alison ‘and stimula- 
ted his curiosity. 

They had now reached the corner of the Rue 
de le paix, opposite the Jardin des Tuilleries, 
and it struck Clyde that he could make this re- 
velation better among the quiet shadows of 
those grand old chestnut trees, with the stars 
looking down steadfastly through the thick 
boughs, and strengthening his» heart with 
thoughts of God, than he could at his rooms at 
the hotel, as he had previously determined. 

‘Come inhere,” hesaid. ‘The story is for 
your ears alone, unless the dead can hear, and 
we will find some obscure corner where we can 
talk undisturbed.’” 

And Alison consented at once, more impressed 
with his companion’s manner than he was 
himself aware of, and they descended together 
the broad stone staircase which leads into the 
garden. 

Passing hurriedly along the brilliantly illu- 
minated avenues, filled with life, and mirth, 
and beauty, they came at last to the terrace 
which borders the Seine. Here all was remote 
and quiet. The river rolled dark and solemn 
beneath them. The soft winds of the newly 
born summer palpitated among the thick 
boughs, like the dying notes of the Miserere. 
The stars looked down serene and steadfast 
through the branches, as God’s eyes looked 
down upon the hearts of the children of men. 

‘We will sit here,” said Clyde, offering his 
companion a chair, and taking another. 

Alison waited for Clyde to speak, so there 
was a silence of several minutes, and when the 
latter broke it—it was more to himself than to 
his brother in-law that he spoke. 

“She was my sister—my own sister,” he 
murmured, with a mixture of tenderness and 
reproach, and even now, though I heard her 
own lips speak it, it doesn’t seem possible she 
could have done this great sin.’’ 

‘¢ What do you mean—what do you mean ?”” 
cried Alison, grasping his friend’s arm, and gaz- 
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alarm. ‘Do talk so one can understand you, 


Clyde.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I will,’ with what seemed a very 
painful effort, even for his strong will. ‘‘ Alison, 
my sisjer was your wife, and I know you loved 
her, at least enough to be a kind and tender 
husband to her. Now, if she had done a great 
wrong to another, and done this for love of 
you, could you forgive her—at least, could 
you keep from hating her memory ?”’ 

‘**T could forgive her ?”? said Alison, solemn- 
ly, as the question was asked, and yet, with a 
a half-shocked, half-bewildered look in his 
face. 

‘‘And if, by a series of falsehoods, and a 
long course of deception, she rifled another of 
the affection that rightly belonged to her, and 
perjured herself at the altar, when she took 
her vows of wifehood, and laid her head on 
your breast, where she knew that, in the sight 
of God, it had no right or title to lie, could 
you, knowing all this was done for love of you, 
still say, ‘I do not hate her? ”’ 

“T hope I could, Clyde. But you astound, 
you bewilder me. Either you or I, man, must 
be going mad. I believe this is all a horrible 


dream,’’ and he drew his hand across his fore- 


head. 

And then Clyde drew a little closer to Ali- 
son, and spoke in a lower tone, as though he 
feared the winds might carry up his words to 
the birds that slept among the chestnut 
boughs. ; 

He talked rapidly, though, commencing with 
his visit in the country, two years before, and 
his hasty summons therefrom, on account of 
his sister’s illness, and told how, almost frantic 
with anxiety, when he reached the hotel, he 
inquired of the first waiter he met if Mrs. 
Holmes was yet living, and learning to his un- 
speakable joy she was, he hastened up to her 
apartments, trusting more to his own sagacity 
to. find these than to the waiter’s indefinite di- 
rections. 

Clyde, however, mistook the way, and some- 
how groped into a narrow passage, which com- 
municated directly with his sister’s chamber. 
The door was ajar, and he was about bursting 
through this, when a cry, sharp and full of 
agony, arrested his steps. 

** God have mercy upon you, Irene Woolsey !” 
and looking almost inyoluntarily through the 
door, he saw Ethel Lindsay pacing the room, 
with her hands locked together, and her face 
white as the dead. 

Here Alison interrupted the speaker, sharp- 
ly, desperately, as he grasped his arm. “ Ethel 
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Lindsay !’’ he oried, *‘ Irene Holmes never dared 
to wrong her ?”’ 

‘* Deeply pitilessly, as one woman can wrong 
another,’’ and then Clyde Woolesy went on re- 
peating to his almost paralyzed hearer all he 
had heard in that death-chamber. Word for 
word he repeated it, holding nothing back ; he 
did not pause until Alison knew all ‘his wife’s 
duplicity, knew that Ethel Lindsay had been 
true, in heart and in deed, tohim. Alison did not 
interrupt him by a word or sign, except by an 
occasional low groan. 

‘*And so she loved me, she loved me all 
this time—my little Ethel!’’ he said, and the 
strong man’s voice was shaken with the sobs 
behind it, and the white face he lifted to 
Clyde Woolsey worked convulsively as a. wo- 
man’s. 

** And I loved her too, God knows I did, bet- 
ter than any other woman that ever walked 
this earth. Oh! what must she have endured 
and suffered, Ethel, my little Ethel!’’ 

‘She is an angel among women, Alison, and 
it was to right her, so terribly wronged, that for 
the last year I have sought you everywhere, 
I should have made all this known to youin 
America, but you left before 1 was sufficiently 
recovered from that long fever into which all 
these things threw me, to come to you. 

‘*T saw my duty, and to-night I have done 
it, though I would sooner have sacrificed my 
own life than thus have blackened my sister’s 
memory forever, in the eyes of the man for 
whose sake she did all these things. But, as I 
said, Ethel Lindsay’s reproachful eyes have 
been before me, by night and by day, ever since 
that terrible death-hour. But I have done her 
justicenow. She is righted at last.” 

“It is too late. She cannot be righted now,” 
said Alison, sinking back into his seat with a 
gesture of despair. 

‘No, no.” Clyde spoke vehemently. ‘‘ You 
are the one man she ever loved, and you have 
no reason to doubt her heart is still yours.— 
Take the first steamer, you can, and return to 
her. Tell her all you have learned to-night, 
and what woman would not, under these. cir- 
cumstances, forgive the man of her loving? 

**You are both young, and the future lies 
bright before you. Sitting under your own 
‘vine and fig tree,’ you shall live over the 
dreams of five years ago, and as Ethel, far more 
deeply wronged than you, forgave her who is 
dead, so speak softly of her sometimes, re- 
membering that she loved you.”’ 

**You torture, you torture me, Clyde Wool- 
sey !” cried the young man springing wildly to 
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orn 
his feet, and looking at his friend with a kind 
of stony desperation. 

“Have I not said it was too late for Ethel 
Lindsay to be righted? Four weeks ago this 
wight, I was married !”” 

The hearer of these words gave a low groan, 
and sank back feebly in his chair. It was 
indéed ‘too late,” and Ethel Lindsay must still 
suffer and walk alone. If the sacrifice of his 
own life could have made it otherwise, Clyde 
Woolsey would have freely made it. For a 
moment, in the overwhelming darkness of that 
hour, he wondered whether there was a God 
who ruled in the counsels of men! 

The gentlemen did not meet but once more 
in Paris, and this was two days later at the Ho- 
tel Maurice, where Alison called on his friend, 
Both were calmer than when they separated. 
Alison was soon to return to America, with his 
bride and her family, but he had come toa 
fixed resolution not to visit New England, or 
seek an interview with me. 

“T dare not trust myself to this awakening 
of old memories,” he said to Clyde, ‘“‘and if 
Ethel’s heart has been learning anything of 
peace, during these years, it would be sin to 
disturb it now. But it will cost me a great 
deal to keep this resolution.” 

“Duty often costs us a great effort,’’ an- 
swered Clyde, with a faint smile. 

**Clyde, you are a noble fellow—a real mo- 
ral hero,” cried Alison impetuously, seizing 
hold of his friend’s hand, while genuine admi- 
ration kindled up his fine eyes. ‘‘I declare 
there isn’t one man in a million who would 
have done what you did night before last.” 

“There! don’t speak of it Al,” with that 
old, powerful wave of the hand, that had so 
often silenced others. ‘‘I could not have died 
in peace, had I let. this matter have gone. My 
conscience, at least, is at rest now.” 

“ But you are all packed up,’’ looking at the 
trunks. ‘‘ You’re not going to start off before 
we have seen anything of you?” 

“TI am compelled to—Mrs. Woolsey is seri- 
ously ill again, so her father writes me. I be- 
lieve I told you they were at Lyons, and that 
I had promised to join them there this week. 

It is too bad,” answered Alison, with a 
lowering brow. ‘I told Mrs. Holmes I should 
certainly bring you back to dine with us.” 

She will excuse me, doubtless, when you 
give her my reasons for not accepting your invi- 
tation. By the by, Al, you have not told me 
what sort of a lady she is, or where you found $ 
her.” 
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‘I found her at Rome. She was travelling 
with her parents, and is a South Carolinian— 
as pure and artless as she is charming and 
beautiful. She’s a perfect child, petted and 
spoiled all her life—a real Dora Copperfield, 
with a warm little heart which belongs entirely 
to your humble servant.’’ 

‘*You must be a very fascinating man to 
charm women ?” answered Clyde, looking at his 
companion, and remembering how well three 
women had loved him. 

Alison had his share of natural vanity, and 
he smiled complacently,.as he tapped his boot 
with his cane; and somehow the smile pained 
Clyde ; but a moment later they both sighed— 
sighed for the thought of Ethel Lindsay ! 

A little later than this they parted, with sin- 
cere regret on both sides, for the young men 
were much attached to each other. Clyde had 
intended to return home next month, but the 
news of Mrs. Woolsey’s illness would, he said, 
probably detain him in France. Alison had, 
on the whole, borne the shock which accompa- 
nied the knowledge of Irene’s baseness, better 
than her brother had feared; and he saw he 
was too much attached to his wife ever to oc- 
casion her any unhappiness on this account. 
He would be so at times, probably, but then his 


spirits weer elastic, his temperament was hap=a 


py; and Clyde did not sorrow much for the 
future of Alison Holmes. j 

The young husband found his wife much 
feebler than he anticipated. Everything that 
the most watchful attention, or the skill of the 
best physicians could devise for her recovery 
was done; but the seeds of consumption ‘were 
indigenous to her constitution; and Meltha 
Woolsey was one of those fair, fragile plants, 
that could not bear long even the softest airs 
and sunshine of this world. It soon became 
apparent to all who saw her that the end of her 
journey must be drawing nigh. She herself 
was the last to suspect this, and she had fre- 
quent intervals of apparent convalescence, as 
is usual in her disease. But every month 
found her with less strength, and though she 
did not suffer much, the short journeys which 
she took, from time to time, with her husband 
and father, who vainly hoped to find some 
balmier air, or some healthful waters, exhausted 
her more and more. 

Finally the gentle, beautiful invalid began to 
realize her own situation. There are some 
lives that remind one of quiet lakes, shut in 
among green hills, with sunshine and summer 
flowers their only companions. Meltha Wool- 
sey’s was one of these. Great tendernéss had 
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been about her from her birth-hour, and it 
seemed asif her life had been singularly free 
from all the sorrows and discords which are 
the heritage of humanity. 

At first it was very hard for the young wife 
to feel that she must die, but she knew she 
would go from the love of this world to the 
love that is in Heaven; and at last she sat in 
the golden twilights, with her thin fingers 
clasped round her husband’s, and talked peace- 
fully, smilingly, of going home first. 

“T shall only hear the angels sing a little 
before you, Clyde, my Clyde, that I have 
loved from my early girlhood,” she said, with 
her blue eyes, filled with their last smiles, wan- 
dering very tenderly over his face. 

“But I am not afraid, not sorry even to die ; 





, 
for God who has; given me your love on earth 


will give me His in Heaven. 

“You will, not. forget me—you will be very 
kind to poor papa, for Meltha’s sake, my hus- 
band?’? And Clyde promised as well as hig 
aching, heart would let him; for the wife 
of his youth was most tenderly beloved, and 
the future looked to him so cold and deso- 
late without her, that he almost wished he 
could lie down at once by her side, and they 
should sleep peacefully together till the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection. 

And so, one summer afternoon, when the 
sunset was flushing with its ripe glory the 
vintages on the Rhine, Meltha Herrick bowed 
down her bright head, like a broken lily, on 
her husband’s breast, and died. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED. ) 





VERMONT. 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


I was born amid thy mountains, 
Vision-girt with summits blue ; 

Where the spring’s snow-swollen fountains 
Foam and flash the valleys through. 


Where was bred the mountain eagle, 
Where the rock-flowers drank the dew; 
Where Ascutney o’er my cradle 
Toward the west his shadows threw. 


*Neath the sumachs and the pine trees, 
O’er thy rocks a child I climbed ; 

And the northland’s deep-toned breezes 
With my fancies mixed and chimed. 


All thy forests’ mystic voices 
Were a music prized and dear; 
What—where wind and storm rejoices— 
Knows the mountain child of fear? 





O’er thy shadowy, toppling highways 
Oft a wondering glance I threw, 

Where the steed, with widening nostrils, 
Down the wheel-locked carriage drew. 


Now thy peaks have faded round me; 
Only memory’s dream remains; 

But I love earth's beetling hill-sides 
As I ne’er shall love its plains. 


Tron highways pierce thy mountains, 
And the traveller hurrying through, 

Sees no flash on all thy fountains— 
Sees, like dreams, thy summits blue. 


But thy green slopes and thy valleys 
Still with childhood’s tones are rife, 

And a thousand young eyes wakening 
Learn the joys of mountain life. 


+> 





SYMPATHY FOR THE ERRING. 


Or how much of our indignation against 
even a deliberate wrong would we be disarmed, 
if-we could but know for ourselves a tithe of all 
the sorrow, and trouble, and disappointment 
the poor erring heart had passed through! 
What efforts were made in youth to stand up 
against the pressure of the world, and how, 
when fallen, from miscalculation, or an over 
confiding nature, or want of tact, it bravely rose 
up and tried again; and when hard necessity 
eame and drove it to the wall, how it looked 








around for help, and waited, still striving to 
stand upright, and fell while striving ; and even 
when fallen, how it yearned for one more chance 
to rise and be a man, how loth at last to give 
up all for lost !—could we but.see a thousandth 
part of these struggles, as they rend our bro- 
ther’s bosom, and almost break his heart, how 
should it disarm us of our vindictiveness, and 
incline us even to run to him, and raise him 
up, and stand by him, and with godlike for- 
giveness, bid him, ‘‘Try, try aGarn !”’ 





GEORGE FREEMAN. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


a 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


A force de forger, on devient forgeron. 
—([Frencu PRovers. 

Tae Inhabitants of a pleasant little village, 
situated near the centre of New Hampshire, 
came slowly up from the river, one sunshiny 
afternoon in May, and they bore in their train 
a burden which drew tears to their eyes and 
sorrow to their hearts. It was William Free- 
man’s corpse ! 

The water trickling starry-white from his 
black hair, and down over his pale cheeks—the 
clothes which he wore clinging tightly to the 
tall, straight form, evolved the fearful truth to 
the eyes of the crowd of gazers—William Free- 
man was drowned! They had found him stark 
and stiff on the sands below the mill-dam, and 
with grief upon their rough faces, they bore 
him to his meagre home, and his brown-eyed 
little boy, Georgy. There was an inquest upon 


the body, and the verdict rendered was, ‘‘Ac- 
cidental drowning ;’’ and the next day the kind 
villagers buried bim by the green heap of earth 


which heaved above the breast of his dead 
wife. 

After the funeral, Dr. Spencer took little 
George home with him, and told him he should 
live there, and be a brother to gold-haired 
Myra Spencer—his own little girl—so long as 
he pleased. George’s grateful tears thanked 
the good man more than many words could 
have done; and every right-minded man and 
woman in the whole town of Beechmoor. hon- 
ored and respected Dr. Spencer for his noble, 
disinterested kindness. 

Six years before his death, William Freeman 
had been one of the leading men in Beechmoor. 
He was not only wealthy, but talented and 
high-minded, and people looked up to him, 
and spoke his name with deference. 

During a brief sojourn in Portsmouth, he 
had become acquainted with a pretty and ac- 
complished young lady, and a mutual regard 
sprang up between them. Elsie Stanwood was 
the daughter of a proud, old English nobleman, 
who, for political tenets in opposition. to the 
reigning royalty, had been obliged to flee his 
country, and take refuge in republican America, 

To this aristocratic old man William went 
boldly, as a man should, and told him the story 
of his love for his daughter. He was rejected 
with the most bitter scorn, and the society of 











Elsie strictly and sternly forbidden him. But 
braving her father’s anger, the girl, strong in 
her great, love, fled from her home; and ata 
little way-side inn, with the dark shadows of 
midnight around her, she gave her hand where 
her heart had long been bestowed. 

Old Mr. Stanwood, on coming to a knowledge 
of the whole affair, wrote to her a letter of 
terrible renunciation, and after despatching it, 
he locked himself in his chamber, and forbade 
his servants to approach him. For two days 
they humored his whim, but on the morning 
of the third day, becoming alarmed for his 


} safety, they forced open the door of his room. 


The old man lay dead in his bed; and the 
physicians, who were called to examine the 
body, gave it, as their opinion, that his death 
was caused by apoplexy—induced by strong 
mental agitation. Too soon this fearful news 
reached the wife of William Freeman; and 
from the day she knew of her father’s death, 
she paled and faded, as the rose with the going 
away of summer. Just one year from the 
night of her marriage, she expired in her hus- 
band’s arms, leaving as a memento of her love 
a new-born babe, 

Since her death William had never been 
himself—his property was neglected, his lands 
run to waste, his cattle died from want of care; 
and when his little George was four years old, 
he was a wretched pauper. For almost a year 
he had maintained himself and son by the 
labor of his hands; but evidently the burden 
had grown heavy, for he had many times longed 
for death, and death had come in obedience to 
his call. . ° . ° é ° 

George Freeman’s home was a pleasant one, 
the doctor was a kind father to him, his wife 
looked upon their protege as her son, and 
beautiful little Myra Spencer gave him a sis- 
ter’s pure, deep love, 

The boy was very happy, and, with his books 
and favorite studies, he grew to a tall, hand- 
some lad of fourteen. About this time an es- 
say fell into his hands on the Independence 
of Character, and he perused it carefully and 
earnestly again and again. At length, it so 
wrought upon him that he went with it to his 
kind friend, and with tears of manly enthu- 
siasm in his fine eyes, expressed his desire to 
go out into the world and labor for himself 
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Dr. Spencer, though admiring the boy’s brave 
spirit, loved him too dearly to encourage him in 
leaving his family. He argued, and brought 
to bear his keenest sophistry against the new- 
born project, and the subject was dropped only 
to be again renewed on the part of the boy. 

At last, with much persuasion, Dr. Spencer 
was won over to George’s views, and his reluc- 
tant consent was given for his son—as he had 
always called him—to launch out upon life’s 
sea for himself. 

When Myra came to know of it, she wept 
the whole night through, and prayed that the 
morning light might never come, for it would 
see George far on his way to the great city, 
from whence he would return no more for many 
long, lonesome years. 

But the morning did come in spite of all her 
grief; and she hung weeping upon “brother 
George’s’”’ neck—begging him not to go away 
and leave his little sister desolate. 

George dashed off the big tears which would 
gather, and taking her small, child-hand in his, 
he stood bravely up, as a man might have 
done, before her. 

“Myra,” he said, “I am going away, and I 
shall not come back until I get to be somebody 
that you'll be proud of! I want to make my 
mark in the world, and doit all by myself, too !’”” 

‘You'll forget us all here, George; Myra 
and all, when you get to be a great man, and 
I shall never have any more brother Georgy— 
never, in-the whole world !’”’ 

The little girl’s limited stock of courage 
broke down, and she sobbed bitterly, with her 
bright, young head lying upon George’s shoul- 
der. 

His form shook, and his lips quivered, but 
he controlled himself, and replied in a steady 
Voice : . 

**No, Myra; never! May my Heavenly Fa- 
ther himself forget me whenever I cease to 
think of my blessed parents above—my sister 
Myra, and our good father and mother here be- 
low! And now, good bye, my darling—we 
shall see each other again some time, I know.”’ 

One boyish kiss pressed to her forehead; 
and wringing the hands of her parents, he tore 
himself away. 

Four years after George Freeman’s depar- 
ture from Beechmoor, Dr Spencer failed, and 
his beautiful home was placed under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer. A bank in which he 
had large deposits, became involved in a dan- { 
gerous lawsuit, and in its downfall swept with | 
it the fortunes of its shareholders. f 








The good doctor found a shelter for himself 
and family in a small cottage on the banks of 
the river, where, aided by his practice and the 
wages Myra received as teacher of the village 
school, they managed to live comfortably. 

Myra was now sixteen, and a lovelier girl 
could not be found in all Beechmoor. She was 
loved by the aged, and reverenced by the chil- 
dren; and although so yonng, her course as 
teacher had been one full flush of success. 

For a year or two following George’s fare- 
well, his adopted family had received letters 
from him, telling of his admittance into the 
office of a celebrated barrister of B——; a man 
of high moral worth, as well as distinguished 
forensic talents. 

Time passed on, and at twenty Myra Spencer 
was still the teacher of the village children— 
indeed she seemed to prefer that station to all 
others, for she had received many offers of 
marriage from the most eligible young men in 
the place. Doubtless, Myra treasured up in 
her heart of hearts the memory of her “ bro- 
ther” George’s affectionate farewel ; and may 
be she fancied he would come back to her, some 
time, and wish to find her the same Myra Spen- 
cer as of old. Be this as it might, Myra was 
unmarried; and the humble home of her pa- - 
rents was made a little domestic Eden through 
her well-directed endeavors. She planted flow- 
ers in the garden, and made the rich-hued 
morning-glory to creep over the windows; and 
in June the intoxicating odor of the wild eglan- 
tine and the pure white rose filled the air. 

Myra had just completed her twentieth sum- 
mer, when a kind friend in the neighborhood 
presented her with a volume of poems written 
by an unknown author, as a birthday-present. 
Myra took the book and read it, and confessed 
herself charmed. There was something strange- 
ly familiar running through every line, and yet 
it was thoroughly original; and many an hour 
Myra pondered over the book, seeking vainly 
to give a form to the beautiful peculiarities 
embodied in many of the poems. Critics spoke 
in terms of the highest praise of the book, and 
its unknown author; and spirited reviews of 
the work testified to the excitement it had awa- 
kened in the literary world. 

At length, it was announced that the author 
of the celebrated book would lecture before the 
Lyceum of Beechmoor; “‘he had been pro- 
cured with great difficulty and expense ’’—so 
ran the posters on the fences, throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the village; and 
curiosity was on tip-toe to see and hear. ’ 

Wednesday evening came, and never before 





GEORGE FREEMAN. 
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had such a crowd filled the little hall over } 
Squire Goodwin’s store—no, not within the 

memory of the oldest inhabitant. Myra went } 
—impelled by a wind, irresistible fascination, } 

Seven o’clock arrived—the lecturer made 
his appearance. Every eye was fastened upon 
that pale, thoughtful face, so replete with all 
that was noble and manly—burning with lofty 
enthusiasm, and shining with the light of a 
soul fixed on the radiant shores of Truth and 
Right. 

There was a dead silence in the room, and 
then the rich, magnetic voice of the lecturer 
broke the stillness. Enchained, entranced, fasci- 
nated, the audience which filled the hall sat— 
and even when the voice of the sorcerer ceased, 
none for’a time dared break the spell of dumb- 
ness: which had fallen upon each heart. 

With dilated eyes Myra Spencer had watched 
every movement of the speaker; his words, 
fraught as they were with resistless eloquence, 
had fallen upon a deaf ear, so absorbed 
was she in drinking in every expression of his 
pale, spiritual face. 

The lecture was over, and the company dis- 
persing, ere Myra threw off the mystic thrall 
which had bound her. As she rose to her feet 


to depart, the tall form of the lecturer stopped 


ather side. She looked upto him bewildered. 
He laid his hand lightly upon hers, and his 
voice, low and tender, recalled an‘old but bles- 
sed memory: 

“Myra—Sister Myra, have you no word of 
welcome ?”? 

She smothered the faint scream which rose to 
her lips, and, without another word, he drew 
her hand within his arm, and they went out 
together. On their way to the cottage of Dr. 
Spencer, George Freeman (for the great man 
of the evening was our little acquaintance of a 
dozen years ago,) told his sister of the trials 
and toils through which he had arisen to wealth 
and fame. Entering the office of the Hon. 
Judge W— as errand boy, he had, by his hon- 
esty, won upon the confidence of his employer, 
and in a short time he became the clerk. 
Afterwards, the judge noticing the’ extraordi- 
nary aptitude of the boy for learning, admitted 
him as a student, then as a partner in his ex- 
tensive legal business; and now, George said, 
he was established for himself in the city of 
p—_., 

“Had you, forgotten your errant brother, 
dear Myra?’ he asked as he concluded. 

“No, George; never! but you might have 
written!’ There was a shade of reproof in 
her tones. ; 
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“So I might, dear one, but I wanted to sur- 
prise you—nothing else in life would have pre- 
vented me, Through it all, I have kept my- 
self informed of everything which transpired 
here at Beechmoor, and now I have returned 
to carry you all away to a more pleasant home. 
Will sister Myra go?” 

There was no audible reply, but George took 
the little form of Myra close to his breast, and 
kissing the soft cheek upturned to his gaze, he 
released her and led her in to their parents. 

In two weeks there was a brilliant wedding 
in the village church at Beechmoor ; the aged 
clergyman united George Freeman and Myra 
Spencer, and the fervent blessing of every 
heart in the vicinity went out after them. 

Dr. and Mrs. Spencer found a happy home 
with their son and daughter; and throughout 
all his life George Freeman has been honored 
and successful. Truth and honesty of pur- 
pose, united with a steady perseverance, will, 
in time, accomplish all things. 


Farmington, Strafford Co., N. H. 





To Preserve A Bovauer.—A florist of much 
experience gives the following receipt for pre- 
serving bouquets for an indefinite period, which 
may be useful to our lady readers :—‘‘ When 
you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly with 
fresh water. Then put it into a vessel contain- 
ing some soap-suds ; this will nutrify the roots, 
and keep the flowers bright as new. Take the 
bouquet out of the suds every morning and 
lay it sideways (the sock entering first) into 
clean water, keep it: there a minute or two, 
then take it: out, and sprinkle the flowers light- 
ly by the hand with water. Replace it in the 
soap-suds, and it will bloom as fresh as when 
first gathered. The soap-suds need changing 
every three or four days. By observing these 
rules, a bouquet can be kept bright and bean- 
tiful for at least a month, and will last still 
longer in a very passable state; but attention 
to the fair but frail creatures, as directed above, 
must be strictly observed, or all will perish.’’.. 


Goop ror tHE Eyes.—To give brilliancy to 
the eyes, shut them early at night, and open 
them early in the morning; let the mind be 
constantly intent on the acqnisition of human 
knowledge, or on the exercise of benevolent 
feelings. This will scarcely ever fail to impart 
to the eyes an intelligent and amiable expres- 
sion. 
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’ TREASURY. 


OR mmmmnmemrmrrwwww—" 


WHO IS THE THIEF? 


” 


“T Ave met with a very serious loss to-day, 


said Mr. Archer, as he obeyed, one evening, the call - 
to the tea-table, and seated himself in the midst of ; 


a smiling family group. 
“A loss, Papa?” enquired his eldest daughter 
Florence ; “ pray what is it? Nothing very valua- 


ble, Ihope. And where did you lose it?—in the | 


town ? 


“T am sorry to say it was very valuable indeed, ; 
particularly to myself,” replied Mr. Archer. “Where > 
I lost it, [ cannot say; but as to the ‘when,’ it was ; 
during the course of the day, somewhere between ; 


the hours of ten and five.” 


Willie, dividing his impatience between his query 
and his bread and butter. “It’s so strange to hear 
of you losing anything!” ‘Yes, indeed !” inter- 
rupted little Annie, the youngest of the party, 
“ Now, if it had been I,”—and a little sigh finished 
the sentence, as the ghosts of a departed silver 
thimble, a pencil-case, and a doll’s bonnet, rose be- 
fore her mental vision. 

“You will be obliged to confess all about it, Pa- 
pa,” observed Florence, “ or we shall think you have 


> Archer. 


“ Categorically, if you choose.” 

“Then did you lose it while you were at the 
office ?” 

“Not that I am aware of.” 

“When did you lose it?” 

“During an interview with Mr. Melland and Mr 
Jackson, or while standing some minutes at a book- 
stall, or while in Smith’s shop; I can’t state par- 
ticularly.” 

“Ts it costly ?” 

“Tt is very valuable !” 

“ What is the price of it?” 

“Tt cannot be bought.” 

“Oh, Papa!” cried George, “I despair of you 
finding the thief. I give it up. You will never catch 


‘ ” : ¢ him!” 
“But what was it, Papa?” eagerly asked little ; 


“There at least you are wrong,” returned Mr. 
“T know the thief perfectly well; I could 
name him this moment, and a desperate fellow he is, 
—a sad old rogue.” 

“Oh, you know him then?” resumed George.— 
“Old, is he? and pray how old ?” 

“ Very old indeed, I think,” returned Mr. Archer. 


2 “ Why, let me see, he must be as old as the Grecian 
> history.” 


been neglecting the advice you gave Georgie the ; 
other day, when he was going through the fair, ‘to ‘ 
keep both his hands in his pockets when he passed ; 


through a crowd.’ ” 

“Candidly, then, Florence,” replied her papa, “I 
verily believe it was while I had my hands in my 
pockets, that I lost my precious article, which I fear 
is gone for ever.” 

“Qh, don’t say so, Papa!” cried two or three 
voices; “have it cried by all means, send the bell- 
‘man round,—offer a reward!” and half-a-dozen simi- 
lar pieces of advice were simultaneously uttered by 
the interested and curious party. 

“Don’t alarm yourselves,” resumed Mr. Archer, 
-smiling; “I have frequently heard you, Florence, 
and your brothers, complain of similar losses; and, 
as I begin to think we can none of us afford to lose 
any more, we must take some decisive steps, and en- 
deavor to arrest the thief.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Florence, “I hope we 
have no thieves about us. I don’t recollect missing 
anything lately ; do you, George ?” 

“No Floy,—and I begin to suspect something of a 
hoax. Papa is in fun, I fancy,” replied the wary 
George. 

“No hoax whatever, I assure you, sir,” replied 
Mr. Archer: “I never was more serious in my life.” 

“Then may I ask you a few questions about this 
mysterious loss?” 

“ Certainly, as many as you please.” 

“And you ll answer them fairly, Papa?” 
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“Oh Papa! he must be quite fabulous, then. Do 
give us a hint,” said Florence, beseechingly. 

“ Well then, you remember the story of Archias, 
and how he said on the eve of a conspiracy, ‘ Seri- 
ous affairs to-morrow ;’ and when to-morrow came, it 


> was too late ?” 


ee ee 


“Oh, Papa!” shouted George, “I have it! I have 
found the thing! It was Time you lost, and the 
clever rogue that stole it is Procrastination. Don’t 
you remember, Floy ? 


“ «Procrastination is the thief of time, 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene.’ 


“Am I not right, Papa?” continued he, almost 
breathless with delight at his discovery. 

“ Quite right, my dear boy,” returned his father: 
“and now tell me, all of you, if I was not also right 
in my description of my lost property? Is it not 
valuable ?—more costly, indeed, than gold or silver, 
for the wealth of the whole world is insufficient to 
purchase it. Our lost possessions, indeed, we muy 
recover or replace, but who can give us back our 
time? Once lost, though we may improve the future, 
we never can recall the past.” 

“But, Papa,” interrupted little Willie, “you 
hav’n’t told us yet how and where you lost it.” 

“Ah, Willie, and is your Papa the only person 
who loses his time, looking into shop windows, stop- 
ping to chat with-his acquaintances, or lounging 
slowly, when he might be walking double the speed ? 
I have known some little people very clever in do- 
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ing the same things. Little boys, who stand with 
their hands in their pockets, are generally taking 
a great deal of care of their marbles, but very lit- 
tle of their precious time. To all of you, I would 
say, my dear children, never procrastinate, let ‘‘ now” 
be the motto written over every duty; delay is dan- 


gerous when virtue calls; dangerous to your pros-, 


perity, to your character, but how much more to 
your souls! Improve your time, my dear children, 
and then, when the archangel shall declare that 
“time shall be no longer,” you will make a happy 
exchange, and resign time for “eternity.” 





THE NEW LESSON. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“On, dear! then I must give up going to the 
grove this afternoon, for you know, mamma, I can’t 
possibly spare Hetty,” said Belle Ash, in that quick, 
petulant tone which told you at once she was a 
“spoiled child.” 

“But, my dear, what is to be done?” said her 
mother, in a half undecided, half coaxing voice. 
“TI promised Hetty she should go home this after- 
noon, for her little brother is ill, and it will be such 
& disappointment to her.” 

“And won’t it be a disappointment to me too, 
mamma. We are to have such a nice time, and 
then, too, Hetty’s packed up the basket of cakes 
and pears so nicely. It’s too bad anyhow, if I must 
go without it.” 

“I know it is, my child,” answered the indulgent 
mother. “Perhaps, after all, to-morrow will an- 
swer as well for Hetty. I should certainly not have 
given her permission to leave, had I known of this 
supper in the grove.” 

“See here, mamma. I'll give her two nice, large 
oranges, and that cup of jelly, grandma sent me, to 
take to her sick brother. You tell her so, and please 
let her go with me.” 

And Belle leaned her bright, pleading face over 
her mother's chair, and the mother’s heart was very 
weak in its love—she rose up and left the room; 
and the little girl knew she had triumphed. 

Now, little children, I am sure if you had have 
known Belle Ash, you would have loved her. She 
was 2 warm-hearted, impulsive child; but she was 
thoughtlessly, unconsciously selfish, and this can be 
written of a great many older, and wiser people 
than Belle Ash. 

She had always been accustomed to have her own 
wishes and pleasures consulted before other people’s, 
and this had made her habitually exacting, and 
imperative. Perhaps her parents were more to 
blame than she, after all, but Belle needed some 
sharp, stern lesson of practical life to open her eyes 
to all this; avd it was coming. 

Hester Great was a strange, shy, quiet child, as un- 
like Belle as possible. She had lived with Mrs. Ash 
about a month, to assist the cook in the lightest part 
of her labors, such as wiping dishes, dusting silver dc. 
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She was an orphan, and her grandmother, and 
little brother lived about half a mile from Belle’s 
residence. Hetty attended the district school—went 
home twice a week, at the least, and certainly had 
a remarkably easy, pleasant time for a little girl 
who lived out to service; but for all that, she did 
not seem quite happy—her heart was yearning more 
than any one dreamed of, after the little red house 
down by the fields. 

Mrs. Ash returned to her daughter, looking very 
slightly disturbed. ‘Well, I’ve told Hetty she was 
to go with you, this afternoon, Belle. She seemed 
keenly disappointed, and I really wish we had 
thought of sending Tom down with the basket of 
provisions. But it’s too late to fret now,” and the 
lady resumed her sewing. 

Hetty was very silent in all their walk to the 
grove that afternvon; and the little, grave, uncom- 
municative face troubled Belle, who tried all the 
means in her power to bring the sunshine into it, 
as they walked along, carrying the basket between 
them. 

If Belle had understood Hetty’s feelings, or re- 
alized it was selfish to indulge her own feelings at 
the expense of another’s happiness, I am sure she 
would sooner have remained at home herself, than 
compelled Hetty to go to the grove that afternoon. 

But when she reached this, she forgot all about 
everything else. It was such an enchanted spot, 
with the soft winds stirring through the thick 
boughs of oak and maple overhead. The girls had 
already laid the cloth, and were busily emptying 
their basket of very tempting contents. Belle’s ar- 
rival was greeted with a shout of welcome, and Het- 
ty and she immediately joined in the work of the 


others. 


“Hetty! Hetty! what cs the matter?” 

It was the afternoon of the next day, when the 
child broke suddenly into the room where Belle 
Ash was talking to her canary. Her face was very 
white, and there was a fixed stare in her eyes, and a 
working of her features, which startled and alarmed 
Belle, who was alone, for her mother had gone out a 
little while before. 

“ Timmy is dying !” gasped Hetty. “ Phebe Smith 
just stopped to tell me to run right home ” 

“Dying! oh, Hetty, don’t say so!’ exclaimed 
Belle, with a shiver creeping over her. “ HowI 
do wish mamma was here'—but you must go 
straight off! Here, take my bonnet and shawl.” 

Notwithstanding Hetty’s quiet, self-contained 
manner, she was in reality, a very nervous, excitable 
child, and her hands trembled so, she could not put 
on the bonnet the little girl brought her. 

“ You can’t go alone, Hetty. Ill go with you,” 
said Belle, as she looked on the pale, wistful face. 

A few moments later they were hurrying down the 
road together. 


“@Grandma, Grandma, am I too late?” Hetty’s 
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white lips asked the question, as the old woman met “ Wedidn’t think the little lamb was dangerous till 
her at the door with eyes very red with weeping. about two hours ago,’ said the old woman. Then 

She shook her head mournfully, and then put up } he was taken with spasms, and when the doctor 
her calico apron to her face. “It’s a full half hour, { came, he said it would soon all be over. Yesterday 
Hetty,” she said sobbing, “ since Timmy's eyesclosed } he was drooping like, and all the afternoon he kept 
and they will never open again.” on the watch for you, Hetty, and every time the 

Hetty gave a low groan, and would have fallen, } wind stirred, or the door opened, he’d lift up his 
had she not staggered against Belle; and Belle $ little head, and say, ‘Grandma, ain’t that sissy?’ 
wondered as she caught her, whether the suffering } But you didn’t come, and toward night, his patience 
-of bereavemént was sharper than the suffering of re- * couldn’t hold out any longer, and he just sobbed 
-morse. himself to sleep.” 

The old woman led them into the room where “Oh, don’t, don’t,” cried Belle in a word so sharp 
Timmy layon the bed. It was very small, and } with agony that even then it struck upon the old 
‘very poor, but scrupulously clean. woman's heart. ‘If I hadn't gone to the grove—if 

The little boy, who had just reached his fifth sum- } I had only let Hetty come home.” 
mer, looked very fair as his features settled into the 
olemn repose of death. The sunshine struck 
through the thick curls about his white cheeks, and 
the little brown hands were folded tightly together, 


Hetty never returned to Mrs. Ash’s to live. Her 
grandmother couldn’t part with her after Timmy's 
brown head was laid under the summer grass. And 


sought her parents to do all they could for the be- 
reaved old woman, and her grandchild. 

So they found some light employment for the latter, 
and Hetty went to school just as she had done be- 
fore. 

Belle and she were very warm friends, and the 
faces of both after awhile gathered back the old 
sunshine, but Belle Ash never forgot the new, stern 
lesson God taught her in love, and although many 
years have fallen between that time and this, she 
carries it in heart still. 


a torrent that would not be stayed. 

“Oh, Timmy, Timmy, sha’n't I ever hear you clap 
your hands, when I come home, and call me ‘sissy’ 
again, sha’n’t we ever go down to the pond together, 
and sail the little boats, and sha’n’t I ever see you 
strut about in the red and white plaid jacket I 
earned for you. Oh, Timmy, my brother Timmy !” 

And Belle, with the tears streaming down her 
own pale cheeks, could not speak one word of com- 
fort in the presence of this strange mighty death, 
but she kept thinking. ‘Oh, if I coudd only live 
over yesterday.” 


and looking on him, poor Hetty’s agony burst forth, Belle, with many tears and much self reproach, be- 
$ 
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“Had she a fall, or a fright?” asked the physi- 
cian. 

“Neither. And yet her mind was seriously dis- 
turbed.” 

“ By what?” 

“T can searcely explain, for I am in doubt my- 

self.” 

“Perhaps your wife can answer my questions 
more clearly.” And the physician addressed him- 
self to Mrs. Dainty. But the mother was silenti— 
To her mind there was a deep mystery in the affair. 
That Madeline’s state was, in some way, dependent 
upon Mrs. Jeckyl’s influence over her, she hada 
vague conviction. But, as to the manner and mean 
ing of this influence, she was in total ignorance. 

“ Will you inform me, as briefly as possible, as to 
thecondition of things existing at the time this par- 
tial suspension of life took place !” 

The physician addressed Mrs. Dainty. 

“I think she was frightened at something said by 
George.” Mrs. Dainty answered. 

“What was that something ?” 


CHAPTER XIl. 


2 

Tue family physician, who was hurriedly sum- 
moned to the strangely affected child, entered the } 
dwelling of Mr. Dainty in about thirty minutes after 
the departure of Mrs. Jeckyl. He found Madeline 
showing a few signs of returning animation, but not is 
of conscious life. Her face was still of an ashen 
hue, and its expression painful to look upon. At } 
first, he asked no questions, endeavoring, by an ob- 
servation of her symptoms, to comprehend the case. { 
He soon saw that extraordinary causes had been at ¢ 
work, and the child’s condition was one not to be 
reached through ordinary treatment. After look- < 
ing at her for some minutes, and examining all the 
life-indications, he said, turning to Mr. Dainty— 

“ Tlow long has she been in this condition?” 
’ « More than half an hour.” 

“ What produced it?” } 

“T am not able to answer your question—at least 
not satisfactorily. To me her state is unaccount- 


able.” 
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“He said that our governess had a snake in her 
bosom, and that snakes were crawling all over 
her.” 

The doctor looked thoughtfully upon the floor, 
and waited for additional information. But Mrs. 
Dainty said nothing farther. Little George was 
standing close to the bed-side. As the doctor raised 
his head, his eyes rested upon the boy’s face. 

“JT think,” he said, as he looked at the bright- 
eyed child, “ that you must have seen very sharp to 
find serpents about Miss Harper.” 

“Oh! It wasn’t Miss Harper!” replied the boy 
in a quick tone, “ she’s lovely !” 

“Who, then, was it? I thought Miss Harper was 
governess to your children?” And the physician 
turned to Mrs. Dainty. 

“No, sir; Miss Harper is no longer the governess 
of my children.” 

There was a certain coldness of manner about 
Mrs. Dainty, that was meant to repress inquiry on 
this particular subject. 

“‘T hope, madam,” said the doctor, speaking with 
some earnestness, and a little severity of tone, “that 
you will be as unreserved as possible in your com- 
munications. Unless I have all the information in 
regard to the cause of Madeline’s illness that it is 
in your power to give me, it will be impossible to 
prescribe intelligently, or with any hope of reach- 
ing the case. Miss Harper, I understand, then, was 
not the person to whom your little son referred as 
having a snake in her bosom ?” 

As Mrs. Dainty did not reply immediately, Uncle 
John spoke out in his blunt way, and right to the 
purpose, saying— 

“No, it was not Miss Harper, but a wicked old 
hag that my niece picked up somewhere. If I had 
any faith in witchcraft, I would believe that she had 
laid a spell on Madeline.” 

The doctor now turned to Uncle John. 

“ When did this new governess of whom you speak 
come into the family ?” 

“To-day.” 

“ Only to-day !” 

‘She came into the house only a few hours ago.” 

“Was Madeline well this morning ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“This is a sudden illness then?” 

“So I understand it,” replied Uncle John. “ How 
is it, Agnes?”’ and he spoke to the sister of Made- 
line, who was leaning over the bed, gazing with wet 
eyes upon her pallid face.,, Did Madeline show any 
symptoms of illness before this sudden attack ?” 

“She has acted strangely ever since Mrs. Jeckyl 
came into the house.” 

“Mrs. Jeckyl!” said the 
tone of surprise. 

The eyes of all turned quickly to his face with 
looks of inquiry. 

“Do you know this woman ?” asked Mr. Dainty. 

“Tam notcertain. But I think I have heard the 

name before.” There was an air of evasion about 
the doctor. 


physician, in a 
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““ She is an English woman,” remarked Mr. Fleet- 
wood. 

The doctor looked at Madeline, and pursued his 
inquiries. 

“Acted strangely, yousay? In what respect?” 

“T can. hardly explain, sir,” replied Agnes, “But 
I have heard tell of birds being charmed by 
serpents; and the way Madeline acted towards Mrs. 
Jeckyl, made me think all the while of a bird and 
a serpent. I do not much wonder that Georgie saw 
snakes in her eyes. They were the strangest eyes I 
ever looked into; and made me shudder. She’s 
done something dreadful to Madeline !” 

“Were they alone together?” inquired the phy- 
sician. 

“For a little while.” 

“ Did Madeline seem repelled, or attracted by this 
woman ?” 

“Both. She appeared to be drawn towards her, 
yet acted like one struggling to get away. Oh, sir, 
it was dreadful! I never met so terrible a woman ‘ 
Her eyes shone, sometimes, like coals of fire. I 
was afraid of her.” 

“Did you see her put her hands on Madeline?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tn what manner?” 

“She held her with one hand, while, with the 
other, she smoothed her hair.” 

“ Did Madeline try to get away ?” 

“At first she did, but after a while all her strug- 
gles ceased; and she laid her head back against her, 
half shutting her eyes, and looking like one just go- 
ing to sleep.” 

The doctor’s countenance assumed a still graver 
aspect. 

“ Was this woman an entire stranger ?” he asked, 
in tones of surprise, turning to Mrs. Dainty. 

“She came highly recommended by Mrs. Ashton, 
as an accomplished English woman, the widow of a 
distinguished officer, who died in the service of the 
East India Company.” 

“Her own story, I suppose, believed by Mrs. Ash- 
ton without evidence. And on this slight know- 
ledge of the woman, you placed these tender, i — 
sible children under her control !” 

And the doctor shook his head ominously. 

“There has been harm done here,” he added, 
“beyond my skill to cure.” 

“ What harm?” Mrs. Dainty’s face grew suddenly 
as pale as the face of her unconscious child. 

“ Do you not know, madam,” said the doctor, “that 
there are men and women at this day, who possess an 
evil power over the minds of those who submit them- 
selves to their influence, stronger than even the witch 
of Endor possessed of old. Persons in mysterious 
league with evil spirits, who delight through them, to 
break down the soul’s God-given freedom, and make 
it the slave of their will. If this were my child, I 
would rather a thousand times see her pass upwards 
into heaven than live on here exposed to the assaults 
of infernal spirits, who, in my opinion, have gained 
admittance to her through this evil woman’s power !” 
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“Doctor,” said Mr. Fleetwood, laying his hand 


upon the physician’s arm, with some firmness of 
clasp. “No more of that, if you please! This is 
neither the time nor the place !” 

“TI stand rebuked,” answered the doctor. “ But 
I feel strongly on this subject, and am apt to speak 
warmly.” 

“Time is passing,” said Mr. Fleetwood, “and 
every moment now is precious. This child needs 
your most skillful attention. I think you under- 
stand her case as fully as it can be understood 
through any further explanation now. .We place 
her in your hands. Do for her to the utmost of your 
skill.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 


It was nearly two hours from the time the physi- 
cian entered the house of Mr. Dainty, before he 
retired, and then the night had fallen. He left Ma- 
deline in a natural slumber, and with her pulses 
beating evenly. She had recovered from her almost 
cataleptic condition, with the rapidity of one awa- 
kening, and showed a tranquil, rather than dis- 
turbed state of mind. The presence of the doctor 
seemed a little to surprise her, and she asked, as she 
looked from face to face, who had been sick. Soon 
after, like one overwearied, she sunk into a gentle 
sleep. 

Before retiring from the house, the physician had 
a long conversation with Mr. Dainty and Mr. Fleet- 
wood, in which he gave it as his opinion, that Mrs. 
Jeckyl had attempted to gain a mesmeric influence 
over Madeline, and with a successful result that it 
was frightful to contemplate. 

‘She looked to me like a very fiend incarnate,” 
said Mr. Fleetwood. “I can believe anything 
against her as to evil purpose; but Iam hardly pre- 
pared to reach your conclusion in the case.” 

“ Has the child ever shown ptoms of nervous 
disease, at all resembling hertpresent affection ?” 

“Never,” replied Mr. Dainty. 

‘“‘ You heard Agnes describe the way in which she 
acted towards this woman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Was it not remarkable?” 

“Very.” 

“Have you any theory in regfrd to it different 
from mine ?” 

“T have no theory on the subject,” said Mr. 
Dainty. “The whole taing is beyond my reach.” 

“Are you familiar with these modern phenomena, 
which some call, oddly enough, spiritualism ?” 

A look of disgust came into the face of Mr. 
Dainty, as he answered— 

“ No.” 

“Tf you were familiar with them, either from read- 
ing or observation,” said the doctor, you might be 
inclined to think as I do, touching your daughter’s 
sudden terror, which was followed by so deep a pros- 
tration of mind and body.” 

“Her imagination,” said Mr. Fleetwood, “is, no 
doubt far more active than we had supposed, and 











she may have an idiosyncracy in regard to snakes, 
which threw her into a condition of paralyzing ter- 
ror, when George declared that the woman had ser- 
pents crawling all over her. I am sure that her 
eyes were remarkably snaky at the time. This, to 
me, is a more intelligible explanation.” 

The doctor did not urge his view of the case; 
although his response to Mr. Fleetwood, was not of 
a character¢o show any leaning, on his part, to that 
gentleman’s opinion. After charging them to keep 
Madeline as free as possible from all disturbing 
influences, he went away, promising to call in the 
morning. 

Before making his visit to the house of Mr. 
Dainty, on the next day, the doctor, whose mind had 
become very much interested in Madeline's case, 
called to see Mrs. Ashton, whom he knew very well. 
After making a few friendly inquiries about her 
family, he said: 

“You recommended to Mrs. Dainty, an English 
woman as a suitable person to take the place of go- 
verness to her children?” 

An expression of surprise came into the face of 
Mrs. Ashton, as she answered : 

“T have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Dainty.” 

For a moment the doctor looked puzzled. Before 
he had time to put another question, Mrs. Ashton 
said : 

“There is an English woman named Jeckyl——” 


“The same! What do you know of her?” The 
doctor spoke quickly, interrupting the lady. 
“Very little,’ replied Mrs. Ashton “But why 


do you question me in regard to this woman, Doctor 
Edmonson ?” 

é‘ Mrs. Dainty engaged her on your recommenda- 
tion.” 

“On my recommendation 

“ Yes.”’ 

“In the first place, doctor, I don’t know Mrs. 
Dainty, except by sight; and, in the second place, 
I have never ‘recommended’ Mrs. Jeckyl to any 
body.” 

“ There has been some deception then,” said Doc- 
tor Edmonson. 

‘ There certainly has, if I have been made to en- 
dorse the woman. I did speak of her, to one or two 
persons, as an English woman who desired to get 
the situation of governess, and I may have spoken 
of her as educated and accomplished—not as much 
from my knowledge of her acquirements as from 
her own testimony in the case. And now I remem- 
ber that somebody told me that Mrs. Dainty was 
about changing her governess, and that I mentioned 
this to Mrs. Jeckyl and advised her to see about 
the matter. This is the utmost of my doings in the 
case.” 

“What is your impression of the woman?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“Not particularly favorable,” said Mrs. Ashton. 
“T can hardly tell how she got access to my family, 
in the beginning. At first I pitied her lonely and 
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almost helpless condition in a strange country, and 
felt some interest in her; but this interest has stea- 
dily diminished, until, now, the woman is so repul- 
sive that I can scarcely endure her presence.” 

“And this is all you know of her?” 

“All; and I am pained to think that she has been 
received into any family on my supposed recom- 
mendation. I should not like her to have a control- 
ling influence over my children. Butfpray, doctor, 
what has happened in connexion with her and Mrs. 
Dainty’s family? I hope she has not been robbing 
them, or any thing of that kind.” 

“Nothing of that kind,” answered the doctor. 
“ But I’m afraid she has been attempting mesmeric 
influence over one of Mrs. Dainty’s children.” 

“ Doctor Edmonson !” 

There was about Mrs. Ashton a peculiar tone and 
manner, that excited the doctor’s curiosity. 

“Are you aware that she possesses any power of 
this kind ?” 

“Your question throws a flood of light into my 
mind,” said Mrs. Ashton, “‘and gives, I think, the 
key to a singular fact that has always puzzled me. 
On oceasion of one of Mrs. Jeckyl’s visits here, my 
little Emmeline was suffering with a sick headache. 
You know how much she has been troubled with 
these headaches. She was lying on the sofa, with 
pale face, and red, suffused eyes, when this woman 
came in. Seeing that Emmeline was sick, she made 
a number of inquiries about her, and then sitting 
down by the sofa, laid her hand, with a light pres- 
sure, as I could see, upon her head. ‘Poor child 
she murmured, and then began stroking her hair. 
I noticed that she bent down, and looked very 
intently into her face. I thought her manner a lit- 
tle curious; but did not regard it as significant of 
any thing unusual. This result followed: Emme- 
line, in less than two minutes, closed her eyes and 
went off into a deep sleep, which lasted over an 
hour, or until Mrs. Jeckyl ended her visit. On ris- 
ing to go, she referred to the child, and leaning over 
her, moved her hand, in what struck me a singular 
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way, over her face. Emmeline roused up instantly. ¢ 


‘ How does your head feel, dear ?’ asked this woman. 
‘It does not ache any,’ was answered. ‘I thought 
you would be better,’ said Mrs. Jeckyl, as if speak- 
ing.to herself. Once or twice since, in thinking of 
this incident, I have had a vague impression that 
the sleep of Emmeline, on that occasion, was not a 
natural one;and that it depended, in some way, on 
the act of Mrs. Jeckyl.” 

“Thave no doubt of it,” said Doctor Edmon- 
‘gon. 

“ You have not!” 

“No, evidently, the woman transferred, for the 
time, some will-force of her own to the child, pro- 
ducing temporary un¢onsciousness. Her spirit over- 
shadowed the helpless little one.” 

The words of Dr. Edmonson, sent a shudder along 
the nerves of Mrs. Ashton. 

“ You frighten me !” she said. 

“You have cause to be frightened. When half 
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insane men and women step beyond the orderly 
course of natural life, and invoke powers of evil— 
for all things disorderly are evil—to enable them to 
exercise a mysterious and controlling influence over 
their weuker fellow men and women, there is sub- 
tle danger abroad, more fearful in its effects than 
the invisible pestilence, walking in darkness, and 
wasting at noonday. It is no light thing, Mrs. Ash- 
ton, to disturb the God-given harmonies of the hu- 
man soul! To thrust an impious hand boldly down 
among its hidden strings! Iam amazed at the folly 
and weakness that prevail on this subject, at the 
singular infatuation of well-meaning persons, who 
permit themselves to become the instrument of in- 
visible powers and influences, the quality of which 
even the feeblest reason might determine. To hear 
some of these persons talk confidently, and with self- 
satisfied tone, and countenance, about penetrating 
the arcana of the spiritual world, excites my mirth 
sometimes ; but oftener affects me with sadness.” 

“T have two or three friends,” said Mrs. Ashton, 
“who have been carried away by these things, and 
their lapse from reason has caused me deep regret.” 

“You rightly designate their state of mind,” re- 
plied the doctor, “asa lapse from reason. No mind 
possessing a true ratronal balance, is in any danger of 
falling from its mountain height and crystal atmos- 
phere, where everything is seen in its true relation, 
down into this miry valley, where the thick atmos- 
phere distorts every object, and mirage adds its 
mocking illusions. Iam in no wonder, at the result, 
—at toppling reason; lapsing virtue; desolated 
homes! Every tree may be known by its fruit, and 
the product of this has shown itself to be evil from 
rind to core. 

“ Never, again, Mrs. Ashton, permit this woman 
Jeckyl to darken your chambers with the shadow 
of her presence. If she have once brought your lit- 
tle Emmeline under this direful influence of which 
we are speaking, she has disturbed the natural order 
of her mind, and gained a certain power over her, 
A second trance will be induced more easily than 
the first. Even by her serpent eye she may cast on 
her a spell.” 

Mrs. Ashton grew pale and shuddered. 

“T warn you in plain words,” added the doctor, 
“speaking as I think, and from a solemn sense of 
duty. Mrs. Jeckyl, if I am to judge by the way in 
which her presence, and active sphere, affected one 
of Mrs. Dainty’s children, has a potency of will al- 
most irresistible. In Madeline’s efforts at resis- 
tance—for she manifested from the very beginning 
an intense repugnance towards the woman—she was 
thrown into a condition of trance, profound almost 
as death. The state in which I discovered her, 
when summoned by the family, was not that of an 
ordinary suspension of vital powers. I saw in an 
instant, that extraordinary causes had been at work. 
And I now fully comprehend the case. There has 
been a disturbance of the order of that child’s life, 
that may never be corrected. Ah Mrs. Ashton, a 
mother can never be too careful in the selection of 
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those who are to be the daily companions, and, I 
might say, educators of her children !” 

From the house of Mrs. Ashton, Doctor Edmon- 
son went to Mrs. Dainty’s. He found Madeline as 
well, apparently, as usual, and her mother’s cheer- 
fulness restored. He made an effort to startle her 
mind with a clear apprehension of the danger 
through which the child had just passed ; but only 
partially sueceeded. Mrs. Dainty hadn’t much 
faith, she said, in the strange stories told about the 
power of mesmerists, and considered nine-tenths of 
the alleged phenomena as sheer delusion. She 
could understand how Madeline’s repugnance to 
Mrs. Jeckyl might have been so strong as to pro- 
duce vital suspension, for a period; but, that Mrs. 
Jeckyl had gained any power over her, was a thing 
not to be admitted for a moment. 

The doctor observed Madeline very closely, and 
was satisfied that a change had taken place. 

“Did you sleep well last night ?” he enquired of 
her. 

“Not very well,” was answered. 

a“ Why ?”? 

“Thad ugly dreams, that waked me up.” 

“ Often ?” 

“Two or three times.” 
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“What did you dream about ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Try if youcan remember one of your dreams?” 

“T fell into the water once.” said Madeline. 

“ And that woke you ?” 

“No, sir ;—but, I thought that Mrs. Jeckyl tried 
to push me under, and that made me wake up.” 

The doctor looked very earnestly into Madeline's 
face. Its expression troubled him. 

“Can you remember another dream ?” 

“No, sir—I can’t remember any more.” 

“You may be thankful, Mrs. Dainty,” said Doc- 
tor Edmonson, “ that circumstances so soon showed 
the character of this woman. The harm she might 
have done your children is inconceivable.” 

“T think you put too serious a face upon the mat- 
ter, doctor,” replied Mrs. Dainty. 

“ Time, I fear, will tell you a different story,” said 
the doctor, as he arose to depart. ‘“ For the present 
let me enjoin upon you to keep this child as free as 
possible from all disturbing causes.” 

Mrs. Dainty made no answer, and the doctor, bow- 
ing almost formally, bade her good morning. 








T. S.A. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EXPLANATION OF THE COLORED PLATE: 

WE approach the threshold of autumn with a 
view of the dresses most in demand; for September 
is the month for marrying and rambling, and the 
bridal and wedding costumes call forth richness of 
imventions and a lively fancy. We wish it borne 
in mind, also, by the readers of the Home Magazine, 
that the plate for each month is intended to illus- 
trate the garments most needed for the month; and 
if they will review the plates thus far given of the 
present year, they will perceive the progress of 
fashion, in cutting and the trimmings, while they 
will not lose sight of the variety, most especially 
adapted to the wants of ladies of true taste, who 
avoid the dstinction which a too plain, as well as 
too gaudy costume, always inflicts. 


DETAILS OF DESIGN. 


Bridal Costwme.—In order that the most impor- 
tent part of the head-dress might be rendered 
available to the reader, we have represented the 
back view of the head, as seen in a mirror, which 
shows how the bridal veil of white lace or blonde is 
east on. For example—the wreath of orange blos- 


somes and foliage, attached to the summit of the { 


§ head, approaches the ears, and then bands of blonde 
ruches extend and attach to the circlet of the back 
knot of hair, while the veil is gathered over the 
back knot, depending from each side to near the 
ground; some wear a shorter veil, but this is the 
newest style, and the best for attaching it to the 
head. 

The material of the robe is white Italian taffetas, 
and it is made with two skirts, the second one orna- 
mented on each side—having an apron-width be- 
tween—with three mountings of lace (point a 
Paiguille is preferred) posed nearly flat, at the foot 
or front edge of which is a tress of white passemen- 
terie; the body is high, and without basques, and 
re-covered with a little shawl, edged with lace in 
the bertha style, headed with passementerie. Up 
the front of the stomacher-lilce shawl, at the point 
of which, at the waist in front, there is posed a lit- 
tle bouquet, composed of pale, Persian lilacs, orange 
blossoms and foliage, in keeping with the coiffure 
of narcissas, pale lilacs, orange blossoms, foliage, 
forming a double garland, with a little diadem of 
orange-myrtle, from which the lace barbes or veil 
extend, to suit the taste of the wearer. The neck 
is encircled with a ruche of white tulle, and tulle is 
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sometimes employed for the veil. The sleeves re- 


produce the disposition of the skirt, are very large 
and open to the shoulder; and the undersleeves are 
of puffed tulle—transparent—and above the white 
kid gloves is a wristlet of blonde—shoes of white 


satin. There is one knot of white ribbon which 
finishes the front corner of the shawl, and another 
on the back, of white silk ribbon, in harmony with 
the ribbons on the sleeves and up the centre of the 
stomacher. It will be perceived that gold and pre- 
cious stones are not admissible for bridal toilet, 
though they are employed very profusely by the 
Israelites. 

Second Toilette—Robe of Louisa blue moire an- 
tigue, skirt plain. Little velvet shawl, embroidered 
in silk, edged with acorn passementerie and fringe, 
from under which depend two breadths of black lace. 
Hat of white tulie ornamented with white blonde, 
with a large white feather in lying pose or encir- 
eling the summit to below each ear. Underneath 
of rose geraniums, in heavy ruche of blonde. Lace 
boots of black satin, and drab kid gloves. 


. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


We hope to be able to give with the next number, 
a catalogue of the newest and most desirable fabrics 
and trimmings for the approaching inclement sea- 
son; but now ‘twere almost useless, as many of our 
citizens of substance are still ruralizing by sea, 
mountain, or lake; therefore, the best general ad- 
vice that we can offer, is, that you proceed with 
weddings propitiously, and on your return from the 
summer resorts, or the bridal tour, you will find the 
Home Magazine in your boudoir, laden with choice 
lessons for and descriptions of articles to make life 
happy. 

The crowns of bonnets approach nearer the front 
of the hair over the centre of the forehead, and the 
depth of the curtain is diminishing. 

Pic-nic and out-door breakfast dresses are of 
white muslin with runnings of colored ribbon.— 
Maize colored muslin with basques are in high favor. 

The “ National Dress Reformers” disagree as to 
the philosophical length of a skirt, some preferring 
the chiton nudus of the Sabines, while others con- 
tend for the long chiton like the gown of the present 
day. We thought there would be no disagreements 
after women should become doctors, but it seems 
that all doctors will differ. The crinoline still main- 
tains sway, but the odious hoops of the present day 
are no more like the crinoline. than is a man in 
training to go down a pump like anelephant. The 
graceful crinoline is a kind of goods woven from 
the fabrics of a peculiar wool mixed with horse- 
hair, so that it is as elastic as possible, that the 
smallest possible weight may sustain a skirt without 
oppressing or weakening the waist or leaning heavily 
upon-the hips, as was the case when wearing a multi- 
tude of skirts. Corded and starched petticoats 
answer nearly the same purpose; but we should ad- 
vise the sustaining of skirts by buttons on the band 
and suspenders over the shoulders. Crin signifies 
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; horse-hair, and by crinoline (cran-o-lan) is meant 
¢ actreumbendibus composed for the major part of 


horse-hair. 
BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES. 


No. 1 has a beautiful style of bonnet. The foun- 
dation is of black lace, covered with full puffings of 
tulle, and banded, at intervals of an inch, by pipings 
of purple and green silk, edged by a narrow ruffle 
of black blonde. The front is edged with black 
lace, enriched by an embroidery of straw and che- 
nille. The crown is ornamented by a deep fall of 
French lace, headed by a broad green ribbon deli- 
eately shaded with purple and white; it is con- 
tinued over the crown, and terminates in a full bow 
and ends on the left side: a single crimson poppy 
forms a heading to the bow. The right side is 
adorned by full clusters of poppies, mingled with 
crimson moss-rose buds and grass, which droop over 
a curtain of black lace, enriched by chenille and 
straw embroidery. The inside trimming consists of 
a full cap of blonde, with elusters of moss buds and 
half open pink roses on the right side. On the left 
are crimson and purple moss buds, mingled with 
grass. 

No. 2 is a rich bonnet in black lace. The founda- 
tion is of lace, covered with a slight puffing of black 
tulle. The front is surrounded by five pipings of 
black silk, and enriched by a deep fall of thread 
lace, arranged with considerable fulness, and mingled 
with the side trimmings. The crown is enriched 
by three rows of wide thread lace, formed into a 
succession of ruffles. The curtain is of lace; four 
puffings of black silk, and a row of lace, adorn the 
edge. The side trimmings consist of small tufts of 
green fennel and long green crape leaves, which form 
full clusters on each side, and are continued around 
the curtain ina wreath. The face-trimmings con- 

esist of a full cap of black blonde, mingled with tufts 
of fennel and clusters of green grapes. Broad green 
ribbon strings, striped with black. 

No. 3 is an illustration of a French cap. The 
material is of blonde and ribbon. The round 
crown is composed of a succession of rows of deep 
pointed blonde, gathered in at the centre, and orna- 
mented by rows of narrow rose colored ribbon. 
The face trimmings consist of full loops of rose 
colored ribbon, which diminish in width as they ap- 
proach the top of the head. Two streamers of broad 
rose colored ribbon, more than half a yard in length, 
flow over the neck and shoulders. 

No. 4 is an illustration of a bonnet composed of 
chip, blonde, and flowers. The foundatior is of 
white lace, covered with full puffings of tulle. The 
front is adorned by two narrow rows of chip, edged 
on either side by pipings of apple-green silk, and 
separated by a transparency of lace, enriched by & 
deep fall of blonde which extends over the front, 
and is continued around the crown with considera- 
ble fulness. The crown is banded with chip, termi- 
nating in loops on either side. The curtain is of 





white lace; a border of chip and blonde adorns the 
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feathers, and headed by a tuft of green feathers. 
The inside presents some novelty in the arrangement. 
The sides are ornamented by puffings of tulle, con- 
nected by a band of shaded green ribbon, formed 
into a braid which serves as a connecting link be- 
tween the tulle ruffles; clusters of green grapes and 
4 rose-buds are mingled with the tulle on either 
side. 








No. 5. A graceful and becoming style of riding 
hat, of black and white mixed with straw. The 
crown is low and square, with a brim slightly rolled, 
and edged with a deep fall of black lace, which 
droops over the face with graceful effect. 


No. 6 is another style of French cap. The round 
¢rown is composed of lace, over which is laid a deep 
fall of Brussels applique lace ; it forms a deep curtain 
at the back and is banded across the back of the 
head by an inch wide blue ribbon, which forms a 
bow and streamers on the left side, and terminates 


in a single knot on the right side Underneath the 











curtain is placed a bow of broad blue ribbon hay- 
ing short ends. The face trimmings consist of full 
edge. The right side is adorned by long clusters 
of flowers resembling grapes, made of green che- 
nille, interspersed with tufts of white marabout 
loops of narrow blue ribbon, which expand into full 
clusters at the sides, and complete a cap at once 
novel and elegant. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


No. 1 is a becoming style of dress for a girl of ten 
years. The material is fawn-colored silk. The 
short skirt is made double; the upper one being en. 
riched by a border of pink silk four inches wide, 
and edged with fringe of the same color. The cor- 
sage is made high in the neck, and ornamented with 
bretelles of pink silk, edged with fringe to corres- 
pond with the skirt. The sleeves are of moderate 
width, and descend just below the bend of the arm. 
A border of pink silk and fringe forms a finish to 
the edge. Pantalettes of cambric muslin, orna- 
mented with needlework and edged with Valen. 
ciennes lace. Boots of a color corresponding with 
that of the dress. Collar and undersleeves of lace, 

No. 2 is a pretty style of dress for a child of two 
years. The material is white pique. The skirt is 
made very short, and ornamented with side trim. 
mings composed of rows of white braid, terminated 
at each end by a small white button. The waist is 
made low in the neck, and terminates ina deep 
basque, adorned with an edging of white fringe. 
The entire waist is ornamented by rows of white 
braid, set on an inch apart, and confined by buttons. 
The neck is finished with a round berthe cape, edged 
with fringe and adorned by rows of braid and but- 
tons to correspond with the basque. The short 
sleeves are enriched by fringe and button-trimming, 
and underneath is worn an under-sleeve of em- 
broidered cambric. White cotton stockings and 
boots of drab cashmere complete the costume. 

No. 3 isa dress for a boy of five years. The ma- 
terial is fine Nankeen; it consists of a skirt and 
jacket. The skirt is made very full and without 
ornament. The jacket, which is decorated with 
white drop buttons, is closed at the throat; at the 
waist the corners are rounded and there is a small 
slit on each side. A scarf of the same material, 
edged with white braid, encircles the waist, and 
forms a knot and long enda on the left. side. The 
undershirt is of fine linen; the bosom is formed of 
a band of insertion, edged on either side by puffings 
of linen cambric. The neck is finished with a small 
embroidered collar, terminating square in front. 
The under-sleeves are enriched by upright puffings 
of cambric, separated by bands of insertion, and 
gathered into a narrow embroidered band. Panta- 
lettes of cambric needlework, and boots of laven- 
der-color cashmere, tipped with glazed leather. A 
straw-hat, encircled by a broad black ribbon, com- 
pletes the costume. 
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A TALK WITH FARMERS’ WIVES 


[* Rosella,” in the Ohio Cultivator, “ talks” to 
Farmers’ Wives about Home Economies, after this 
wise :] 

Bread.—Dry bread, crusts, stale biscuit, ete. I 
always soak in warm water, mash fine and mix with 
milk, when I make bread. The loaves will not be 
s0 white, but will be moister—besides, it is econo- 
mical, and every housewife must be saving, these 
hard times. All the cold potatoes that are not 
hashed with meat, come to our table the second 
time metamorphosed into light loaves of bread. 

Meat.—The best way to use pickled pork, if it is 
too salt, is to cut it in slices, and soak it over night 
in milk and water, then roll each piece in flour, and 
fry in a. little butter, the same as fresh fish. It is 
nice for a change. 

Beans.—For laboring men at this season of the 
year, there is nothing more nutritious and whole- 
some; besides, there is no other food of which a lit- 
tle will go so far and do so much good. Boil them 
three hours in plenty of water, with a piece of pork 
to flavor them just right. Put in pepper as soon as 
they come to the boil; when cooked, a lump of but- 
ter and some cream or good milk. The meat and 
butter generally makes them salt enough. If there 
is plenty of soup about them, take them to the table 
in a deep dish lined with bread crumbs. 

Salt Fish—My way of cooking salt fish, is to 
soak them well, then wrap and tie them in a piece 
of old, thin, white muslin, and boil them in plenty 
of water. Untie carefully, so they won't break to 
pieces, and season with butter and pepper. 

Extract of Coffee—We tried it several times ac- 
cording to the directions, and I observed that we 
coffee drinkers were all as funny as a family of fid- 
dlers, until the stimulating effect died away, and 
then we had such strange, depressing headaches. I 
call it ‘villainous stuff,” and injurious to the ner- 
vous system. 

Rice.—My way of cooking rice, is to boil a pound 
or more until every grain is soaked through and 
swelled to its biggest, salt to the taste, and put it 
away in the covlest corner of the cellar. For sup- 
per, I pour cold thin cream well sweetened over it, 
and season with nutmeg or lemon. It is cheap and 
healthy food, and very good for children, but no 
better than 

Thickened Milk, made the good old way of rub- 
bing an egg or two in flour, and then dropping the 
thickening into new boiling milk. Set away till 

cold, and pour over it sweetened milk or cream, 
and season the same as the boiled rice. One would 
be surprised at what a nice light dish it makes for a 
farmer’s supper table. 


A Recire Worrsa one Tuovsanp Do vars, 
Take one pound of sal soda and half a pound of un- 








slacked lime, put them in a gallon of water and boil 
twenty minutes; let it stand till cool, then drain off, 
and put it in a stone jug or jar. Soak your dirty 
clothes over night, or until they are well wet 
through, then wring them out and rub on plenty of 
soap, and in one boiler of clothes, well covered over 
with water, add one tea-spoonful of the washing 
fluid. Boil half an hour briskly, then wash them 
thoroughly through one suds, and rinse through 
water, and your clothes will look better than the 
old way of washing twice before boiling. This is 
an invaluable recipe, and I do want every poor, tired 
woman to try it. I think with a patent wash-tub 
to do the little rubbing, the washer-woman might 
take the old Bible and compose herself on the 
lounge, and let the washing do itself. 

The woman who can keep a secret has known 
this a year or two, but her husband told it while on 
an electioneering tour. So says the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. 


Cream CotEse.—tThe following recipe for mak- 
ing cream cheese has been found successful: Take 
a quart of cream, or if not desired very rich, add 
one pint of new milk; warm it in hot water until 
it is about the heat of milk from the cow. Adda 
tablespoonful of rennet, let it stand till thick, then 
break it slightly with a spoon, and place it in a 
frame eight inches square and four inches deep, in 
which previously put a fine canvas cloth; press it 
slightly with a weight, let it stand twelve hours, 
then put a finer cloth in the frame—a little pow- 
dered salt should be put over the cloth. It will be 
fit for use in a day or two 


BarRIsterR’s Puppine.—The sponge biscuits, 
well soaked in wine, laid in the bottom of a glass 
dish; then a pudding made as follows: A pint of 
new milk, with the peel of a lemon stewed half an 
hour, then thicken with two spoonsful of ground 
rice and lump sugar; when a little cold, add the 
yolks of four eggs: butter a dish that will just hold 
it, and bake it sufficiently to turn out on the sponges. 
Then cover it with jam, and over that a thick custard, 


To Preserve Eees.—Put into a tub or pan one 
bushel of quick lime, two pounds and a half of salt, 
and a pound of cream of tartar. Mix the same 
together with as much water as will reduce the com- 
position to that consistence as to cause an egg to 
swim with its top just above the liquid. Then put 
and keep the eggs therein, which will preserve them 
perfectly sound at least two years. 


CatoripeE of lime, left standing in an earthen 
vessel, will keep places and rooms sweet that are 
liable occasionally to be disagreeable to the smell. 
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TRAVELS In Ecropg, By Rev. John EH. Edwards, 
A.M. New York: Harper § Brothers. 
Now-a-days, almost every one travels in Europe, 

and almost every one writes “Random Sketches,” 

or “Notes by the Wayside,” or something else, 
doubtiess with the praiseworthy intention of de- 
fraying the expenses of the trip; and the conse- 
quence is that those of the reading public who have 
not been across the Atlantic, are nearly as well ac- 
quainted with “the lions,” on the other side as 
those who have. The author of such a volume, 
therefore, labors under a serious disadvantage to be- 
gin with, and is scarcely more likely to meet with 
encouragement than one who should get up an 
improved version of Bluebeard, or Mother Hub- 
bard. We have read the book through, and it ap- 
pears to us a very matter-of-fact account of a jour- 
ney that affords ample scope for enthusiasm. One 
peculiarity of the traveller is, that, to use his own 
expression, “ he always goes to the top of everything 
that has a way of ascent;” and through the whole 
volume he is continually struggling up “ winding- 
stairs,” from which, unlike the spider’s victim, he is 
sure to come down again. He also has a habit of 
saying, “on yesterday we did so and so,’ and al- 
though the insertion of “on” may have been made 
from an idea of correctness—it has a sort of jerk in 
the sentence that is not agreeable. The author is 
rather given to lauding the individuals of whose 
hospitality he partakes, and is guilty of various 
gaucheries that betray the unpractised writer. We 
do not remember that anything funny happened to 
any of the party during the entire jaunt; and the 

Book is about as sparkling as a fallen rocket. 

Tue Manryr or THE Poneas. By the Rev. Henry 
Caswall, D.D. New York: Thomas N. Stanford. 
A memoir of the Rev. Hamble James Leacock, 

who died in Africa, of a malignant fever, while en- 
gaged in the arduous duties of a missionary in that 
trying climate. Mr. Leacock was a West Indian by 
birth, and spent many years of his life in the island 
of Bermuda; but at an advanced age, touched by 
the accounts of suffering Africa, he nobly devoted 
himself, body and soul, to the cause of missions in 
that distant land, and died like a hero at his post. 

Tut PorticAn Works or Jno. GREENLEAF 
Whittier. Complete in two volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 

Volumes in the same style as the publishers’ re- 
cent editions of Tennyson and Longfellow. We 
have not a truer, tenderer poet than Whittier, nor 
one who, while he touches the heart, lifts upwards 
the intellect into a cleurer perception of moral and 
spiritual truths. Nearly every poem written by the 
author up to the date of publication, is, we believe, 
included in these volumes, which will receive a wide 
welccme. 
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} Toe AMERICAN SportsMAN; Containing hints to 
Sportsmen, notes un Shooting, and the Habits of 
the Game Birds, and Wild Fowl of America. By 
Elisha I. Lewis, M.D. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott §- Co. 

To the sportsman, this Jarge and handsome 
volume is a perfect vade mecum ; and, to the sports- 
man, it is already so well known that we can say 
nothing in regard to it, that will be new to him. 
But apart from its value to the man of leisure, and, 
to us, rather questionable kind of pleasure—viz. 
sporting—the volume has merit of a high order. It 
is, undoubtedly, the most thorough, and, at the same 
time, readable book on the habits and instincts of 
American game birds, that has yet appeared. The 
Author shows a wide and close observation, and an 
accuracy of conclusion that gives confidence to the 
reader, at the same time that he enchains his inter- 
est. The illustrations are charmingly done. Almost 
every picture is a work of art. It is some time 
since a volume has appeared, more creditable to all 
concerned in the getting up than this. 

Tue WatcHMAN. By James A. Maitland; Author 
of “The Wanderer,’ “The Old Doctor,’ “The 
Lawyer’s Story,” &c., &. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. 

The success of “The Lamplighter” has, like 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ given rise to a host of imita- 
tors; and the dark scenes of city life have proved 
profitable fields to those who do not hesitate to dip 
their pens in the mire. “The Watchman,” is one 
of a hackneyed class, common-place in the extreme, 
and perhaps the most that can be said of it is, that 
it is not calculated to do harm. 

Strate or THE DeparteD. By John Henry Ho- 
bart, D. D. New York: Thomas N. Stanford. 
This book is divided into two parts, the first be- 

ing an address preached at the funeral of Bishop 

Moore, who died March, 1816; and the second part 

is an extended examination of the views set forth in 

the first. The writer has since gone to his rest, but 
his works live after him. The little volume before 
us is beautifully written. 

Tae DrAry or AN Ennvyer. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Another of those charming little volumes in blue 
and gold, the exterior in perfect keeping with the 
artistic beauty of the interior. The Diary of an 
Ennuyee is worthily introduced by the publishers 
into their beautiful series. 
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Tent Lire 1n THE Horty Lanp. By William C, 
Prime, Author of “ Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” 
“The Old House by the River,” “ Later Years,” 
&. New York: Harper §- Brothers 
A delightful ramble amid those sacred localities 

to which many of us look forward as the one pil- 

grimage of our lives, and mentioned by the writer 
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as the realized dream of his boyhood. It appears 
to us that Mr. Prime saw more in Holy Land than 
most travellers, whose books we have read, met with 
more adventures, and understood more keenly the 
art of enjoying himself. Incidents generally viewed 
by other travellers in the light of dire misfortunes 
strike him as subjects of amusement, and this dis- 
position is shared by the whole party. There are 
a few peculiarities in Mr, Prime's narrations that 
amused us considerably, particularly as he alludes to 
avery strict bringing up. One of these is his perse- 
yerance in procuring abundant supplies of wine at 
every station, and his adventures with the old wo- 
man and her handsome daughter, Sarai, at Tiberias, 
are very laughable. Then our author, although, 
alluding continually to the presence of a certain 
“Miriam,” who must be a very fascinating creature, 
gives the reader the benefit of various rhapsodies 
respecting black eyes, symmetrical forms, indes- 
eribable glances, ruby lips, &c., &c., and elevates 
every woman he meets into a perfect divinity. -The 
Monks, too, who have rather an unenviable no- 
toriety in the way of tight bargaining, and hollow 
professions, he describes as perfect miracles of po- 
liteness and sincerity, and rather opposed than 
otherwise to the contaminating touch of filthy lucre. 
There is much imagination and sentiment in these 
pages, and some passages set us perfectly a-glow with 
a feverish desire to follow in his footsteps. Mr. 
Prime’s mention of his father, who died while he 
was abroad, and to whom the volume is dedicated, 
is very beautiful and touching. We think ‘* Tent 
Life” better calculated to give the reader true im- 
pressions of the Holy Land than any of the numer- 
ous volumes we have read on the subject. 


Boat-Lire In Eaypt AnD Nusta. By William C- 
Prime, Author of “ Tent Life in the Holy Land,” 
“The Old House by the River,” “ Later Years,” 
&e. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have already given our opinion of “Tent 
Life,” and the volume before us, although descrip- 
tive of very different localities, is characterized by 
the same exquisite blending of vivacity and pathos. 
Mr. Prinie is particularly happy in his rhapsodies 
upon moonlight; and there is such a dreamy vein 
running through all his narrations of travel, that 
the reader wonders, whether, after all, it is not an 
interesting story instead of a veritable account, 
which we are to suppose contains “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing dut the truth.” “ Boat- 
Life” is a delightful cruise, in a crimson-curtained 
vessel, most inaptly christened “ The Phantom ;” for 
good dinners, and all sorts of creature comforts, are 
enjoyed on board to such an extent that the name 
becomes a perfect misnomer. The magnificent 


‘ruins of Karnak, the temple of Luxor, and all the 


ancient splendors of the land of memories, are most 
graphically described ; and, perched alone, at mid- 
night, on some moonlit ruin, the author discourses 
of the Patriarchs and the beautiful women whose 
names are perpetuated in the old Scriptures, until 


it seems as though the shadowy troup had risen ‘ 








$ 
from their graves, and glided past him in the moon- 


light. One exquisite sketch, ‘ Falling in Love with 

a Star,” we have seen elsewhere; it is a perfect 

prose-poem. Altogether the book ischarming; and 

we hope that Mr. Prime will-very soon enter upon 
some more pilgrimages, in order to give us some 
more books. 

Scnoor Days at Rucsy. By an Old Boy. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 

The “Old Boy” in question is evidently an En- 
glish “boy,” and enters with much zest into various 
accounts of that active mischief peculiar to boys of 
all climes and conditions. The descriptions of En- 
glish country life among the humbler classes are 
vivid and natural, and decidedly more interesting 
than the various adventures of Master Tom at the 
great Rugby school. School-boys will probably be 
delighted with the volume; and although a series of 
mischievous exploits, and boyish recklessness, the 
concluding chapter is quite touching in its tone, and 
leaves the hero, bathed in a flood of holy emotions. 
at the foot of the altar beneath which his old master 
is buried. 

Tae Brste AND THe Peorite. By Catharine E. 
Beecher, Author of “Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness,” &c. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 

This is a powerful book, and in our opinion a 
singular one. The author evidently possesses a 
deeply inquiring mind, one that cannot rest satis- 
fied without tracing out the sources of things to 
their very foundations; and the skeptical philoso- 
phisings of similar minds are given in the present 
volume in a manner calculated to stagger and be- 
wilder the inquirer after truth, without affording any 
satisfaction in the shape of answers to the numer- 
ous propositions set forth by the writer. A second 
volume is mentioned as forth coming, in which, we 
believe, an attempt will be made to clear up these 
difficulties. 

Dompry & Son. By Charles Dickens. . Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson. 

This is an old friend in a new dress, published in 
two neat volumes, “with forty iilustrations.” We 
never come across “ Dombey & Son,” but we read 
it over again with all the zest of a first perusal; 
and Mr. Dombey, Susan Nipper, Florence, Edith, 
Captain Cuttle, Miss Fox, and little Paul, win our 
warmest admiration or detestation, as the case may 
be. The illustrations are admirably in character 
with the individuals represented, and the volumes 
are gotten up in very pretty style. 


VirainiaA ILLustRaTED. Containing a visit to 
Virginia Canaan, and the adventure of Porte 
Crayon and his Cousins. Illustrated with Draw- 
ings by Porte Crayon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The series of papers here collected and published 
in a handsome volume, were among the most popular 
that have appeared in Harper’s Magazine. The 
number of illustrations amount to one hundred 
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thirty eight all admirably drawn and engraved. The 
reading portion is as graphic as that furnished by 
the author’s pencil. 
Tae Srupent’s Giszpon. By Dr. Smith, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
This book does not begin with Romulus and Re- 
mus, as Roman histories invariably do, but it wades 


~~ 


slowly on through a perfect quagmire of bad and 
murdered emperors until the reader is quite disap- 
pointed to meet one that is not summarily dealt 
with. It may be the shadow of our school-days 
hanging over it, but the book seems to us heavy, 
although we have no doubt that is very useful. The 
pictures are extremely interesting. 





Ghitors Department. 





NEVER. 
“Way, Sara!” 


“Never, never, Cousin Fannie, as long as I live, } 
will I speak to Maria again. I told James I wouldn’t, ; 


last February, and I'll keep my word. If she hadn’t 


talked against me so meanly, and slandered me be- > 


hind my back, I might have borne the rest, but—” 
and here followed a long story of those petty jea- 
lousies, and heart burnings, and mutual] misappre- 
hensions, which make up so much of the discord 
and misery of life; and make, too, so mournful an 
illustration of the indignant, mournful ejaculation 
of the Apostle, “ Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindletk.” 

“Cousin Fannie” was an old maid; that is, if 


forty years of unwedded existence could make her 


such; but it has sometimes struck me, reader, that 


there were a few women in the world, whom no cir- } 


cumstances could really make old maids, or that for 
which this name stands as a sign. 

Cousin Fannie was one of these. She listened 
very quietly to Mrs. Gilmer’s story of wrongs, re- 
ceived and committed, indulging in a few mono- 


syllabic comments, glancing out of the kitchen win- ; 


dow at the peaceful country picture, which, with its 
far off haze-curtained hills, its tangled river, and 
the cattle browsing along the green pastures, re- 
minded one of Cole’s Dream of Arcadia.” 

“ Alas! alas!” thought Cousin Fannie, “ all the 
softening, elevating influences of this beautiful pic- 
ture have not done their work, and human nature is 
still disquieted wrangling, cursed itself, and cursing 
others.” 

Sara Strong and Maria Willis had married bro- 
thers, and lived in the village of Ryegate, in pretty 
straw-colpred cottages with pleasant front yards, 
and deep gardens, as like as two leaves on one 
branch. 

James and John Gilmer were much attached to 
each other, and for several years everything went 
on very smoothly between the young married people. 
Both the wives were pretty, agreeable, warm-hearted 
women, and much attached to their husbands, so 
there was an every day interchange of visitings 
and courtesies, and kindnesses, between the two 
pretty straw colored-cottages. 


,  Butat last a little cloud loomed up over this 
) bright sky. Everybody knows how these things 
happen. The trouble commenced, I believe, with 
; the new silver tea-set that Mr. James Gilmer bought 
; his wife for a birth-day present, at the first sight of 
’ which Mrs. John Gilmer certainly evinced less grati- 
fication than she 1sually did at her brother-in-law’s 
} gifts to his wife, and the lady remarked to her dress- 
; maker, very confidentially, the following day, that 
she really did think brother James’s wife terribly ex- 
; travagant; which confidential remark found its way 
; to the ears of brother James's wife, in less than a week 
after its utterance. 
} Now Mrs. John Gilmer had one child, while Mrs. 
; James had none, and the former was necessarily 
¢ obliged to retrench her domestic expenses rather 
more than the latter, for though children are very 
precious gifts to a household, yet everybody knows 
they are very expensive ones. 
; I have it too,on very good authority, that Mr. 
$ John Gilmer emphatically interdicted a new silver 
; tea-set, when his wife modestly suggested it. 
3 Well, the visitings between the straw-colored 
cottages grew less frequent, and there were little 
bickerings, and unkind remarks, and open coolness. 
Then followed private confidential disclosures, to 
neighbors, and dress-makers, and servant girls, (it is 
3 strange sensible, and, in many respects, estimable 
; women will stoop so low,) most of which greatly 
; colored and exaggerated found their way to the par- 
$ ties most interested and fanned the flame of dis- 
cord. Well, but I am disgusted with writing, as I 
hope you are with reading, this history of malice, 
and ignorance, and evil tattle; every village that 
2 sleeps between the Atlantic and the Pacific furnishes 
numberless illustrations of this instance. 

An interview between the ladies, in which pride 
and anger triumphed over good sense and charity, 
brought the whole toa crisis. Mrs. James Gilmer 


$ returned to her home, and her husband in thatstate 


of vituperative rage which is so painful to witness 
in & woman, and vehemently declared that she 
would never darken John Gilmer’s door again, never 
speak to his wife more—mever! never! never! 
After this, all intercourse between the two ladies 
was suspended; and that of the brothers was brief, 
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and constrained; I do not believe that either har- 
bored an unkind feeling toward the other, but hus- 
bands generally take their wife’s part in a quarrel. 

Harry Gilmer was a beautiful boy of just four 
summers, the joy and pride of his parents heart. 
His thick burnished curls, clustered round his white 
forehead, and his roguish hazel eyes, brightened 
like stars from under their long brown lashes. His 
little, bright restless head, was like a break of sun- 
beams wherever it fluttered; and there was nota 
day in which it did not burst into Mrs. James Gil- 
mer’s sitting room, with its bright smile; and its 
lisping “ Aunt Sara, Harry's come to thee you again.” 

He was certain always of a welcome! Mrs. Gil- 
mer herself declared “ she could not have loved Har- 
ry better, had he been her own child,” and allowed 
him to crumble cake on her best carpet, and play 
with her mantel ornaments to his satisfaction! Then 
she petted and fondled him quite as much as his 
own mother did, and never went down into the 
village without “ bringing something for Harry.” 

But now her house echoed no more to his clear 
laugh and merry prattle. Iknow her heart yearned 
for him sometimes, but she always passed by his 
mother’s door, with a firm, proud step, and never 
turned her head when the boy called to her. 

And yet, a little explained, a little acknowledged, 
a little forgiven, and there would have been “ peace” 
between these two families. 

Strange, strange that christians, forget so often 
that beautiful, blessed injunction of the Apostle. 
“ As much as lieth in you live PEACEABLY with all 
men !”” 

One day however, Mrs. James Gilmer was in the 
garden gathering some early pears from a ripe tree, 
that stood near “the house, when a small wistful 
voice stole up to her: “Pease, Aunt Sara, won’t 
you ’peak to Harry again ?” 

She turned round quickly, and saw the sweet lit- 
tle face with its burnished curls; pressed up to the 
side gate, while one chubby hand was thrust be- 
tween the paling. Ah, it would have taken a 
harder heart than Sara Gilmer’s to have resisted 
that sight. She hurried down to the gate, caught 


the child in her arms, and covered his face with 3 


quick, warm kisses. Then she filled the little hands 
with the ripe pears, and watched the child, with eyes 
that somehow, did not see gutte as clearly as usual, 
until he disappeared within the garden of his own 
home. 

“ Well, I always did love Harry, and he isn’t to 
blame for his mother’s sins, any how,” murmured 
the lady half apologetically as she turned away.— 
But Mrs. Gilmer little thought a day was coming 
when she would rejoice more in that deed, than she 
would in all the foolish pride, and independence, 
with which she had conducted herself toward “ bro- 
ther John’s wife.” V. F. T. 


HOSPITALITY IN THE 0 N TIME.—See Illustration. 

GLoRIOUS are ye, for ie and painting, and 
poetry, oh days of knighthood, and chivalry !— 
Glorious for the passionate warmth of coloring, for 
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the half revealed pomp and splendor, and mystery, 
which time and romance, have gathered about ye: 

And in accordance with all this, is the picture be- 
fore us, with its beautiful lady, its princely knight, 
its grooms and serving men, its fierce-eyed hounds, 
its noble horses, and its profuse medieval hospitali- 
ty! It is a picture to waken stirring thoughts of 
the grand old time, as we see the vines struggling 
round the stone pillars of that old castle, under 
whose massive portals, so “goodlie” a company is 
gathered. 

She sits her snowy steed more gracefully than 
most of the equestriennes of modern time, that lady 
of the sixteenth century, as she receives the silver 
beaker from the hand of her host. A princely host 
he certainly is, as witness the group of strangers in 
the back ground, who are merrily enjoying his hos- 
pitalities. 

But, after all, reader, we are no mourner for the 
“days of chivalry.” A mightier heart, a grander 
purpose, a truer life, throbs in the mighty pulses of 
the Present. It is instinct with more of the love of 
Humanity, it embodies more of the teachings of the 
“Man of Nazareth,” in short is greater, and better 
than the past. ‘ 

Let those who will, sigh for the old times; our 
own age, with all the bareness and practicality 
of which so many complain, has more true poetry, 
more real harmony, and it has too, a grander sig- 
nificant, destiny. vV.F.T. 


EROS AND ANTEROS. ; 

A new work of fiction by, to us, a new hand, has 
made its quiet advent, and found its way to our 
table. Its title is “Eros and Anteros; or, the Bache- 
lor’s Ward, by Judith Canute.” The author, whoever 
she may be—Judith Canute is, of course, a nom 
de plume—has shown in this book the possession 
of rare mental powers, and great skill in portray- 
ing the heart’s deeper, and more hidden emotions. 

The characters of Walsingham and Viola, are 
singularly marked delineations, and although, here 
and there, the romantic overshadows the real, yet 
truth to nature is preserved, in the main, with re- 
markable fidelity. Evidently the author's personal 
observation of character and life experiences, have 
given a deeper tone to this volume; for, as we read, 
new phases of life, and new individualities presented 
themselves, heightening the interest of her skillfully 
woven narrative. The style is that of one long 
used to careful observation, close thinking, and 
habits of literary composition. If this is “ Judith 
Canute’s ” first qook, it can by no means be her first 


_effort at story writing. Ability such as is here dis- 


played, is not the growth of an hour. We hope to 
hear from her again, and that right early. 

Mrs. Ann §. Stepuens is about completing a 
play, from her last novel, the “Heiress of Green- 
hurst.” The new copyright law secures the exclu- 
sive right of dramatizing a book to its author—and 
in this case it is certain the task could not fall into 
more competent hands. 
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WHITE VIOLETS.—to Lizziz F.—BY MARIE E, FELLOWES. 
“ FLOWER-LEAVES in a precious volume stored.” 


—({KeEBLe. 


Two wee, white violets, shrunk and faded, 
Their purple pencillings hardly seen, 
Their white with dusky tints o’ershaded, 

I fold a favorite book within. 


Two sister-flowers, that once beside them, 
Drank in the sunshine and the dews, 

I know where her dear hand did hide them, 
Who treasures yet their faded hues. 


Betwixt the Gospel leaves of healing 

Their pale leaves rest, and meet her eyes, 
When at her fond orisons kneeling, 

She bears her loved ones to the skies. 


The withered things! yet Memory steeping 
Their petals in her mystic due, 

Awakes them as from wintry sleeping 
And shows them fair as erst they grew; 


Restores to me that blithe May-morrow, 
When by the river’s bank, I walked 

By thee, whose clear eyes chased all sorrow 
And heart to heart so freely talked. 


I see the dyke, the fringing willows, 
All that sweet, quiet, Flemish scene, 
Set in the mirrored wave, that mellows 
Its faint spring-tints of blue and green. 


I see the lane where homeward wending 
We turned aside these flowers to seek, 

That hid so coyly earthward bending 
Their little paly faces meek. 


Sweet friend, when in thy chamber kneeling, 
Perchance thine eyes the violets see, 

ili think their odor, softly stealing 
Wafts to my soul a prayer from thee. 


Hartford, Conn. 


JUST OUR OWN OPINION. 


A committee ofscientific men, at Cambridge, Mass. 
composed of Professors Agassis, Gould, Pierce, and 
Horsford, after a thorough investigation of modern 
spiritualism, under the most favorable circumstances, 
have unanimously reported against the physical 
manifestations. The so called spiritualists, they say, 
“ failed to exhibit to the committee any phenomenon 
which, under the widest latitude of interpretation, 
could be regarded as equivalent to either of the pro- 
posed tests, or a phenomenon, the cause of which 
was not palpable to the committee.’ They add, with 
an honest boldness for which we honor them, this 
significant condemnation. 

“Tt is the opinion of the committee, derived from } 
observation, that any connection with Spiritualistic ? 








Circles, so called, corrupts the morals and degrades 
the intelleet. They, therefore, deem it their solemn 
duty to warn the community aguinst this contami- 
nating influence which surely tends to lessen the 
truth of man and the purity ef woman.” 

For years we have had just this opinion, and all 
that we have seen, heard, or read upon the subject, 
has only strengthened our first convictions. The thing 
we regard as evil, and only evil, tending to moral 
corruption and mental insanity. As to table mov. 
ing, tipping, ete., resulting solely from the action of 
spirits, we have not believed a word of it from the 
beginning. It is much easier for us to see how men 
and women may be deceived by spirits, and made 
to believe that material things are moved by them, 
than that they can lift a feather, or move a sheet 
of paper. Any truly philosophic mind cannot but 
conclude, on reflection, that it is impossible for a 
mere spirit to act directly, in the sphere of nature. 


“ THE RANK IS BUT THE GUINEA’S STAMP.” 


Two “Noblemen” (!) bearing as distinguished 
names as any in the ranks of English aristocracy, 
died recently after having extinguished, in them- 
selves, all of manhood’s true nobility. They bore 
the titles of Duke of Marlborough, and Earl of 
Mornington, which honorable titles they disgraced 
by their evil lives. A cotemporary remarking on 
their death, says: “The great qualities that had 
made the family names famou did not survive in 
these representatives. The Duke of Marlborough 
still enjoyed the princely estates of Blenheim, and 
was still a Peer of England. But in private life 
His Grace was a very graceless fellow, and if he had 
been stripped of his title, his rank, and his fortune, 
there is hardly a gentleman in the world that would 
have tolerated his society. The Earl of Merning- 
ton was not any better; nay, he was hardly so good, 
as the scundals of his married life, referred to by 
the London Times, will plainly show. In fact these 
two noblemen, by birth and fortune, were about as 
ignoble a pair of fellows as could have been found 
anywhere.” 

What 2 commentary on man-made nobility, which 
is so worshipped of men! 


A MAN calling himself “J. Harvey,” has been 
taking a large number of subscribers for “ Home 
Magazine,’ through New York and Ohio, at half 
price. All who have paid their ha/f price to him, 
have been swindled out of their money, as they de- 


served to be. The Home Magazine is worth whole 
price, as advertised, and cannot be had for less. 


We wish it to be distinctly understood, that we 
have no travelling agents, and that all who pay 
money for the “ Hom fugazine” to strangers, 
representing themselves'to be our agents, do it at 
their own risk. 
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PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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* JIABIT SHIRT AND COLLAR. 








LACE HEAD DRESS. HEAD DRESS, BLONDE, AND RIBBON. 
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MORNING ROBE. 




















